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THE  "HULL  HOME." 


ONE  of  our  American  poets  tells 
us  that  the  best  things  in 
the  world  cannot  be  bought 
with  money;  that  the  green 
grass  and  the  "lavish  summer" 
are  free  to  all,  and  "may  be 
had  by  the  poorest  common- 
er." 

So  far  as  nature  is  concerned 
this  is  true;  season  follows  sea- 
son in  regular  order,  and  the 
warm  sun  sheds  its  rays  upon 
the  earth,  bringing  forth  the  tender 
herb  and  the  giant  oak.  But  a  massive 
civilization  has  done  much  in  all  times, 
and  especially  in  these  latter  days,  to 
rob  mankind  of  this  great  birthright. 
Many  children  are  born  in  large  cities 
who  never  see  a  clear  sky,  beautiful 
shade  trees,  or  a  spear  of  real  green 
grass.  If  perchance  a  few  blades  try  to 
grow  near  the  door,  off  from  the  hard 
stone  pavement,  they  are  sickly  and 
yellow.  More  especially  is  this  con- 
dition true  of  the  children  who  are  said 
to  live  in  the  slums — a  crowded,  smoky, 
poverty-stricken  district,  where  life 
seems  to  be  one  miserable  struggle. 

Philanthropic  movements  have   char- 
acterized the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 


now  the  great,  warm  heart  of  humanity 
has  gone  out  to  the  children  of  these 
districts,  with  the  thought  of  lending  joy 
to  their  lives, and, if  possible,  to  help  raise 
them  from  their  degradation  and  pov- 
erty. 

I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  this  subject  to  the  work  done  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  I  do  this  for  two 
reasons.  First  of  all,  the  most  success- 
ful work  yet  done  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  Hull  Home  of  that  city,  under 
the  able  management  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams.  Secondly.it  is  always  an  advan- 
tage for  one  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
of  what  she  writes. 

In  the  beginning  I  shall  refer  to  the 
University  Settlement  work  done  by 
Chicago's  two  great  colleges.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  Northwest- 
ern University  are  each  trying  what 
they  can  do  to  help  the  people  of  the 
slums.  Every  Sunday,  at  the  church 
service  held  for  the  students,  an  offering 
is  taken  to  support  this  work.  The 
professors  of  these  colleges  go  out  among 
the  people,  devoting  the  time  to  talks 
that  they  hope  will  vary  their  lives,  as 
well  as  prove  helpful  and  entertaining. 
I  know  one  of  the  professors,  an  excellent 
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reader,  who  frequently  gives  these  people 
talks  and  readings,  enters  into 
conversation  with  them,  with  a  view  of 
imparting  information,  as  well  as  of  get- 
ting their  ideas  on  certain  subjects  of 
life. 

So  much  for  that.  I  shall  now  turn 
to  Hull  Home.  This  home  is  located 
in  one  of  the  Italian  districts  of  Chicago, 
on  Halstead  street,  the  longest  street  in 
the  city.  With  a  party  of  students  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  I  visited  the 
home  in  the  month  of  August,  1902, 
We  were  honored  on  that  occasion  with 
the  company  of  G.  Stanley  Hall,  presi- 
dent of  Clark  University,  whose  un- 
bounded interest  in  everthing  he  saw 
lent  enthusiasm  to  our  visit.  Miss  Add- 
ams,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  home, 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  day,  and  her  work  is 
made  to  conform  therewith. 

The  first  department  was  devoted  to 
manual  training.  We  went  first  into  the 
weaving  rooms,  where  the  looms  for  the 
weaving  of  wool  and  flax  were  humming. 
A  number  of  people  were  at  work, 
some  of  them  expert  workmen;  for  they 
come  ofttimes  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  Old  World.  They  had 
on  sale  in  the  room  many  articles  of 
their  own  handiwork. 

Behind  the  weaving  room  is  a  kitchen; 
here  children  and  grown  people  come 
for  lessons  in  cooking.  These  lessons 
consist  of  two  parts;  the  first  is  devoted 
to  a  lecture  on  the  properties  of  food, 
their  relative  value  in  building  up  the 
tissues  of  the  body;  the  best  methods  of 
preparing  food;  and  the  practical  work, 
wherein  they  make  and  cook  the  foods 
concerning  which  they  have  received 
instruction.  Connected  with  the  home 
is  a  dining  room,  where  meals  are 
served  at  a  nominal  figure,  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  support  of  the  home. 

Persons  acquainted  with  the  work  of* 


Dr.  J.  Dewey  in  the  school  of  education 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  also  with 
what  President  G.Stanley  Hall  calls  the 
'  'new  new  education, "  will  not  fail  to  note 
that  their  manual  training  work  at  Hull 
Home  is  right  in  keeping  with  the  most 
advanced  educational  thought  of  our 
time;  namely,  that  the  hand  must  be 
trained  as  well  as  the  brain. 

Leaving  the  first  floor,  we  found  in 
the  second  story  a  number  of  rooms  that 
proved  of  great  interest  to  all  in  the 
party.  First,  we  entered  the  kindergar- 
ten room,  a  room  equipped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  kindergarten  work.  Here  the 
little  children  come,  receiving  instruc- 
tion free  of  charge. 

Adjoining  the  kindergarten  room  is 
the  nursery.  In  this  apartment  we 
found  eleven  babies  all  asleep  in  little 
white  cradles.  Their  mothers,  who  are 
compelled  to  work  hard  all  day  for  their 
support,  take  them  to  the  home  in  the 
morning,  where  they  receive  the  most 
kindly  care  and  intelligent  nursing.  In 
the  evening  the  mother  calls  for  her  child, 
paying  five  cents  for  its  care  during  the 
day.  This  amount  is  collected  that  the 
mother  may  feel  that  she  pays  for  ser- 
vice rendered. 

From  the  window  we  saw  a  large 
square,  purchased  at  considerable  cost, 
as  a  playground  for  the  children  of  the 
district.  They  were  making  the  very 
best  use  of  it;  playing  ball,  marbles, 
swinging,  tetering,  etc. 

On  the  same  floor  as  the  nursery  are 
two  music  rooms,  very  prettily  decorated, 
and  devoted  to  the  musical  education  of 
these  children.  These  rooms  serve  two 
purposes;  here  the  children  are  permit- 
ted to  come  two  days  during  the  week, 
where,  free  of  charge, they  receive  from 
a  competent  instructor  lessons  in  vocal 
music.  Often  voices  of  a  very  rare  quality 
are  found  among  these  children;  for  one 
idea  that  the  home  stands  for,  is  to  res- 
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cue  children  of  marked  ability  in  any 
direction  from  a  life  where  they  cannot 
realize  their  best  possibilities. 

Another  purpose  these  rooms  serve  is 
to  give  the  children  of  such  bare  and 
comfortless  homes  an  idea  of  a  well  fur- 
nished and  tastily  decorated  room. 
There  are  no  gaudy  or  cheap  trappings 
to  be  found  there.  The  floors  are 
of  polished  wood  with  a  rug  in  the 
center;  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
busts  and  portraits  of  noted  musicians. 

We  next  passed  into  the  reception 
room.  As  I  entered,  two  pretty  little 
girls  came  towards  me,  one  of  them  in- 
quiring, "Are  you  the  lady  who  gives 
the  tickets?"  "What  tickets?"  I  asked. 
"Why,"  said  she,  "the  lady  promised  if 
we  would  come  today  that  she  would 
give  us  tickets  to  go  into  the  country 
tomorrow."  This  represents  another 
feature  of  the  home;  every  opportunity 


is  sought  to  give  these  poor  children,  who 
are  shut  out  so  much  from  the  light  of 
heaven  and  the  beautiful  things  of  this 
world,  a  chance  to  go  into  the  country, 
to  see  "all  the  beauty  that  there  was 
ere  man  the  pick  and  trowel  used." 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  a  few 
words  about  Miss  Jane  Addams,awoman 
whose  name  is  known  today  through- 
out the  world  for  the  wonder  she  hath 
wrought  in  the  slums  of  that  great  and 
wicked  city  in  which  she  lives.  She  is 
a  woman  of  average  height,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  benign  and  kindly  ex- 
pression in  her  face.  Much  of  her  own 
fortune  has  been  dedicated  to  this  work 
as  well  as  her  time  and  ability.  The 
work  in  the  beginning  was  an  experi- 
ment— an  experiment  whose  work  it  is 
hoped  will  last  so  long  as  there  is  need 
for  such  a  work  to  be  done. 

Alice  Louise  Reynolds. 


SOME  OF  OUR   POETS. 

LOUISA  LULA   GREENE  RICHARDS. 


THE  role  best  suited  to  the  writ 
er,  whose  works  are  now  un- 
der consideration,  and  one 
admirably  filled  by  the  produc- 
tions of  her  pen,  is  in  the  nature  of 
amusing,  interesting  and  instructing  the 
little  folks.  It  is  quite  safe  to  admit 
that  no  other  one  of  our  poets  has  con- 
tributed so  largely  as  has  Mrs.  Richards 
to  our  stock  of  home  literature  in  that 
particular  line.  And  on  different  occa- 
sions, as  distinguished  and  competent  a 
connisseur  as  President  George  Q.  Can- 
non pronounced  "Lula, "  in  his  opinion, 
"our  best  writer  for  the  children." 


Born  in  Kanesville,  Pottawatomie 
County,  Iowa,  on  April  8,  1849,  Louisa 
Lula  Greene  was  three  years  old  when, 
with  her  parents,  in  1852,  she  crossed 
the  plains  and  came  to  Utah,  where  she 
has  since  resided.  As  a  child  she  pos  • 
sessed  an  excellent  memory,  was  quick 
to  learn,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
writing  both  prose  and  poetry. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor was  established,  in  1866,  Miss 
Greene  began  to  contribute  to  its  pages, 
signing  her  articles  "Lula,"  which  name 
has  been  familiar  to  our  readers  all  these 
years. 
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But  although  her  special  forte  is  writ- 
ing for  children,  Lulu  has  also  contrib- 
uted to  our  home  publications  much  that 
is  interesting  and  valuable  to  all  classes 
of  readers,  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 

When  the  Woman's  Exponent  was 
decided  upon  as  a  fitting  title  for  a 
paper,  the  first  to  be  published  by  the 
women  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  the 
name  of  Louisa  L.  Greene  was  coupled 


LOUISA    LULA    GERENE    RICHARDS. 

with  the  name  of  the  paper  as  its  first 
editor. 

The  first  number  of  the  Woman  s  Ex- 
ponent was  issued  June  i,  1872.  Miss 
Greene  was  then  twenty-three  years  old. 
A  year  later  she  became  the  wife  of 
Elder  Levi  W.  Richards.  A  family  of 
four  sons  and  three  daughters  have  been 
born  to  them.  The  daughters  all  died 
in  infancy   and  early  childhood.      The 


four  sons  are  now  promising  young  men. 

Mrs.  Richards  sustained  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Exponent  for  five  years  only. 
Failing  health  then  compelled  her  to 
abandon,  almost  entirely,  her  literary 
pursuits  for  a  season,  and  Mrs.  Emme- 
line  B.  Wells  succeeded  her  as  editor  of 
the  Exponent.  Mrs.  Richards  has,  how- 
ever, always  been  a  frequent  and  favor- 
ite contributor  to  the  Expojietit,  as  well 
as  other  local  publications. 

Not  alone  for  her  writings  may  Mrs. 
Richards  be  classed  among  the  earnest 
and  progressive  women  of  her  time. 
She  is,  and  has  been  from  her  youth, 
known  as  an  energetic  and  faithful  work- 
er in  the  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  Church.  Her  daily  life 
as  well  as  her  testimony,  spoken  and 
written,  bears  evidence  of  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  practical  religion  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
of  unfaltering  faith  and  trust  in  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God. 

Her  hymn  for  the  officers  of  our  chil- 
dren's Primary  Associations,  is  with 
them  a  great  favorite,  sung  to  the  tune 
of  Annie  Laurie: 

OUR    WORK    AND    OUR   WEALTH. 

Our  work  is  with  the  children, 

They  claim  our  special  care; 
For  them  we  plan  and  labor, 

With  them  our  lives  we  share. 
We  must  not,  cannot  shrink, 

But  humbly  act  our  parts, 
For  the  children's  eyes  are  on  us, 

And  we  hold  their  trusting  hearts. 

Most  sacred  is  the  mission 

Our  God  hath  called  us  to, 
No  work  requires  more  patience, 

More  perfect  lives  and  true. 
But  oh!  we  cannot  fail, 

Amid  our  world  of  cares; 
For  the  children's  faith  upholds  us, 

And  they  name  us  in  their  prayers. 

Next  to  the  blessed  parents, 
Who  gave  these  children  birth, 

We  are  their  foremost  helpers, 
Their  truest  friends  on  earth. 
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We  trust  not  worldly  wealth, 

Our  hopes  are  tar  above; 
We  are  rich  in  heavenly  treasures, 

For  we  have  the  children's  love. 

From  an  old  note-book,  the  following 
hitherto  unpublished  poem  is  taken: 

THE    MIRROR. 

Baby!  What  a  change  is  wrought, 
When  before  the  mirror  brought 

So  that  you  may  see  your  snarling  face; 
Little  hands  drop  meekly  down, 
Lost  in  smiles  the  pout  and  frown, 

Naughty  temper  turned  to  lamb-like  grace. 

Now  to  mine  that  face  you  bring, 
'Round  my  neck  your  soft  arms  cling, 

Ready  for  whatever  mama  will; 
Humbled,  penitent  and  mild, 
Pardoned,  sweet,  angelic  child, 

Mother's  loving,  gentle  darling  still. 

Thus,  oh  Father!  make  me  see 
How  my  life  appears  to  Thee, 

Thy  true  estimate  of  ev'ry  thought; 
When  an  error  would  intrude, 
Mirror  thus  my  attitude, 

And  let  change  for  good  be  quickly  wrought. 


Following     are     selections    from    Mrs. 
Richards'  work  in  that  line: 

THE    OBTAINING    OF   THE    RECORDS. 

Night  over  old  Jerusalem 

Had  spread  its  shadowy  wings; 
Without,  three  men  in  ambush  lay, 

AwaitiDg  wondrous  things. 

There,  Nephi  had  his  brothers  caused 

To  hide  themselves,  and  wait; 
While  all  alone,  and  silently 

He  crept  within  the  gate. 

Nephi,  alone!  so  young  a  man, 

And  yet  so  brave  and  strong! 
Because  of  mighty  faith  in  Him, 

To  whom  all  gifts  belong. 

The  boy  was  by  the  Spirit  led, 

Not  knowing  what  to  do; 
Yet  on  towards  Laban's  house  he  walked, 

The  plates  were  there,  he  knew. 

And  as  near  the  house  he  came, 

Drunken  upon  the  ground, 
Behold  a  man  before  him  lay — 

'Twas  Laban,  as  he  found. 


As  my  baby  clings  to  me, 
May  1  ever  cleave  to  Thee, 

Ne'er  to  be  from  truth's  safe  path  beguiled; 
And  as  this,  my  little  one, 
Yields  to  me — Thy  will  be  done — 

Pardon,  love  me,  own  me  still,  Thy  child! 

Then,  as  baby  lives  and  grows, 
And  in  time  the  wisdom  shows 

Of  mature  and  ripened  mortal  state; 
So  Thy  promise  is  to  me 
I  shall  queen  and  priestess  be, 

Sometime,  'yond  the  fair,  celestial  gate. 
March  27,  1881. 

Quite  a  remarkable  coincidence  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  fact  that 
two  of  our  poets,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Crocheron 
and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards,  without 
either  having  suspected  the  thought  of 
the  other,  are  both  similarly  engaged  in 
paraphrasing  portions  of  the  record  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  into  poetic  version. 


The  sword  of  Laban,  from  its  sheath, 
Drew  Nephi, "with  strong  hold; 

The  blade  was  of  most  precious  steel, 
The  hilt  of  purest  gold; 

Exceeding  fine  the  workmanship; 

The  boy,  with  sudden  thrill 
Was  by  the  Spirit  then  constrained 

That  he  should  Laban  kill. 

At  thought  of  shedding  blood  of  man, 

His  heart  within  him  sank; 
"Never  have  I,  at  anv  time!" 

He  said,  and  from  it  shrank. 

Again  the  Spirit  said,  "The  Lord 
Hath  placed  him  in  thy  hands; 

And  Laban  sought  to  take  thy  life; 
He  heeds  not  God's  commands." 

"Slay  him!    The  Lord  hath  so  designed;'' 

"He  heard  the  Spirit  say; 
To  bring  forth  righteous  purposes, 

God  doth  the  wicked  slay. 
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'T  were  better  one  man  perish  than 

A  nation  come  to  grief, 
Through  dwindling  and  perishing 
In  doubt  and  unbelief." 

When  Nephi  heard  these  words,  he  thought 

Of  how  the  Lord  had  said, 
His  seed, if  they  kept  God's  commands, 

And  by  His  laws  were  led, 

Should  prosper  in  the  promised  land; 

How  could  that  come  to  pass, 
Save  they  could  know  those  laws,  which  were 

'Graved  on  the  plates  of  brass? 

And  Nephi  knew  the  Lord,  for -this, 

Placed  Laban  in  his  way, 
That  he  the  records  might  obtain: 

He,  therefore,  must  obey. 

So,  taking  Laban  by  the  hair, 

Nephi  smote  off  his  head — 
With  his  own  sword!  then  clothed  himself 

In  garments  of  the  dead. 

He  took  the  clothing  piece  by  piece, 

And  put  on  all  of  it; 
The  armor  girt  about  his  loins, 

Yea,  even  every  whit. 

And  then  to'ards  Laban's  treasury 

He  walked  with  seeming  ease; 
When  Laban's  servant  he  beheld, 

Who  had  the  treasury  keys. 

As  Nephi  to  the  servant  came, 

In  Laban's  voice  he  spake. 
Commanding  from  the  treasury 

They  should  the  records  take, 

Which  were  on  plates  of  brass  engraved; 

The  servant  brought  the  plates, 
And  Nephi  bade  him  follow  him 

Without  the  city  gates. 

Unto  his  brethren  there,  he  said, 

The  records  should  be  brought; 
That  of  the  brethren  of  the  church 

He  spake,  the  servant  thought. 

For  'mong  the  elders  of  the  Jews, 

At  night  was  Laban  out, 
Of  which  the  servant  knowing,  asked, 

With  no  mistrust  or  doubt. 

And  seeing  only  Laban's  clothes, 

His  sword  and  armor  all, 
He  thought  his  master  truly  led 

The  way  beyond  the  wall. 


And  of  the  elders  of  the  Jews, 

The  servant  freely  talked, 
And  Nephi  spake  like  Laban  as 

The  two  together  walked. 

When  Laman,  Lemuel  and  Sam 

Saw  Nephi,  O,  the  dread 
That  seized  them!  thinking  Laban  came, 

They  from  his  presence  fled. 

Supposing  Nephi  had  been  slain, 

And  Laban  sought  to  slay 
Them  all,  they  feared  exceedingly, 

And  swiftly  fled  away. 

But  Nephi  calling  after  them, 

His  voice  they  did  discern, 
And  recognizing,  ceased  to  flee — 

'Twas  now  the  servant's  turn. 

As  Nephi's  brothers  to  him  came, 

The  servant  seeing  them, 
Trembled,  and  was  about  to  flee 

Back  to  Jerusalem. 

But  Nephi  large  in  stature  stood, 
Strength  from  the  Lord  had  he; 

And  seizing  Laban's  servant,  held 
Him  that  he  should  not  flee. 

Lo,  Nephi,  youngest  of  those  men, 
Had  kept  the  Lord's  commands; 

And  through  his  faith,  triumphant  stood — 
The  records  in  his  hands! 

Ah,  many  ways  the  Father  hath, 

By  which  His  plans  prevail; 
His  laws  are  true,  His  ways  are  right, 

His  wisdom  cannot  fail! 

But  one  way  only  is  for  man, 

Life's  purpose  to  fulfill; 
Which  is,  to  heed  the  Spirit's  voice, 

And  do  the  Father's  will. 

THE    MOTHER    OF    NEPHI. 

Sariah,  mother!  How  thv  heart  was  torn, 

As  o'er  thy  sons' long  absence  thou  didst  mourn! 

With  thoughts  of  Laman  thus  might'st  well  be 

tried, 
Knowing  his  vengeful  spirit  and  his  pride. 

Why  should'st  thou  not  be  fearful  he  might  slay, 
In  his  fierce  anger,  Nephi,  by  the  way? 
Or,  that  averted,  thou  wouldst  think  that  then, 
Laban,  with  ease,  might  slay  thy  four  young 
men! 


SOME  OF  OUR  POETS. 
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Except  the  Lord,  to  show,  had  deemed  it  best, 
To  Nephi's  mother,  how  he  should  be  blest, 
How  could  she  know  that  he  should  surely  live, 
That  God  to  him  would  such  great  favor  give? 

Though  Lehi  told  her  all  these  things  would  be 

Blind  with  anxiety,  how  could  she  see? 

He     named,  to  comfort   her,   their     promised. 

land, 
And  strove  to  soothe  and  help  her  understand. 

Ah,  Sariah's  faith  was  tried,  when  she  was  left 
To  feel  herself  of  all  her  sons  bereft! 
When  we  consider  that  sore  chastening  touch, 
We  must  believe  the  Father  loved  her  much. 

Sariah,  mother!     How  thou  didst  rejoice, 

To  hear  again  the  sound  of  Nephi's  voice; 

To  hear  him   breathe   once  more   the    sacred 

name — 
"My  mother!"  as  into  the  tent  he  came. 

Let  mother  hearts  assume  to  count  the  cost, 
To  mother  heart  that  mourns  her  sons  as  lost! 
Her  joy  unmeasured  let  them  try  to  tell, 
When  God  returns  her  children  safe  and  well. 

O,  Lehi,  husband — Nephi,  son,  forget 
That  Sariah  "murmured!"  Let  the  seal  be  set 
Of  gracious  pardon  on  suspense  and  pain, 
Which  caused   her  in  wild   anguish  to  "com- 
plain." 

For  if  she  said,  "Thou  visionary  man 
To  lead  us  from  our  home — most  unwise  plan! 
My  sons  are  now  no  more!  in  dire  distress, 
Lo  we  shall  perish  in  the  wilderness!" 

She  also  spake,  soon  as  her  sons  returned, 
As  though  a  mighty  lesson  she  had  learned; 
"Now  I  do  know  that  God  commanded  thee, 
My  husband,  from  Jerusalem  to  flee. 


"I  also  know  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
Preserved  my  sons  from  Laban's  fatal  sword; 
He,  of  a  surety  did  power  bestow, 
That  they  could    His  commandments  keep,   I 
know!" 

The  mother's  natural  sympathy  for 
the  mother  heart  that  grieved  over  the 
supposed  loss  of  her  children  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  Sister  Richards'  poem.  And 
the  charity  and  forgiveness  pleaded  for 
in  behalf  of  the  mother  of  Nephi,  when 
she  had  repented  of  having  complained 
against  her  husband,  a  prophet  of  God, 
is  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  lesson 
in  the  true  spirit  and  doctrines  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior. 

The  accompanying  silhouette  was 
taken  by  one  of  Mrs.  Richards'  sons,  at 
her  home,  but  a  few  days  ago: 

In  the  Relief  Society,  the  Young 
Ladies'  and  Primary  Associations,  and 
in  the  Sunday  School  organization  Sis- 
ter Richards  has  held  prominent  and 
important  positions,  which  she  has  al- 
ways filled  with  ability  and  faithfulness. 
She  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Primaries.  She  also 
takes  great  interest  in  temple  work,  and 
devotes  much  time  to  that  sacred 
labor. 

G.  R. 


A  DREAM  AND  ITS  FULFILLMENT 


*T*  HERE  are  dreams  and  dreams. 
~gg<  Some  dreams  are  the  result  of  an 
jbIbBI  over-loaded  or  disordered  stom- 
ach, and  others  are  given  by  the  Lord 
to  His  children  that  they  may  profit 
thereby.  One  is  counterfeit,  as  it  were, 
the  other  is  genuine.  Some  of  our  young 
readers   might    ask,    "How    are   we    to 


know  the  difference  between  dreams 
that  are  given  by  the  Lord,  and  other 
dreams  ?"  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  my  experience  has  been. 
When  the  Lord  has  given  me  a  dream 
He  has  always  given  me  an  assurance 
with  it  that  it  has  come  from  Him,  while 
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with  other  dreams  I  have  had  no  such 
testimony.  The  Lord  never  leaves  any- 
thing half  done.  When  He  reveals  any- 
thing to  His  children,  He  always  sends 
enough  evidence  with  it  to  establish  the 
truth  of  it  in  their  minds. 

Take  for  example  the  dream  of  King 
Pharaoh,  which  was  interpreted  by  Jo- 
seph, and  the  dream  of  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  was  interpreted  by  Dan- 
iel. Both  of  these  dreams  came  from 
the  Lord,  and  you  will  notice  the  effect 
they  had  upon  the  two  kings.  No  doubt 
Pharaoh  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had  often 
had  dreams,  but  they  did  not  leave  the 
impression  upon  their  minds  that  these 
dreams  did.  So  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  when  the  Lord  gives  any  of 
us  a  dream,  He  will  give  us  an  assurance 
or  testimony  that  it  has  come  from  Him, 
and  we  will  not  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
source  from  whence  it  came. 

I  will  now  relate  my  dream.  I  was 
working  at  night  at  the  time.  I  had  a 
very  good  situation  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  old  world.  I  was  work- 
ing for  an  old  established  firm,  whose 
foundation  at  the  time  of  which  I  write 
was  as  firm  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
There  were  about  sixty-six  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  same  firm,  but 
besides  myself  there  was  only  one  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  among  them.  One  morn- 
ing I  returned  home  about  five  o'clock 
and  went  to  bed.  Soon  after  I  fell 
asleep  I  had  a  dream,  in  which  I  was 
told  that  the  firm  for  which  I  was  then 
working  was  going  to  fail,  and  that  all 
the  employees  would  be  scattered 
abroad.  I  was  so  impressed  with  the 
dream  that  I  awoke,  and  as  I  lay  think- 
ing of  it,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  said  to 

me,    "Brother has  had  a  similar 

dream,  and  when  you  go  to  work  to- 
night he  will  tell  it  to  you." 

1  knew  as  well  as  I  lived  that  what  I 
had  dreamed   would   come   to  pass,  al- 


though it  seemed  altogether  improbable 
at  that  time.  Well,  when  I  went  to  work 
that  night,  and  as  Brother and  my- 
self were  eating  our  supper  together,  I 
said   to  him: 

"Brother I  had  a  most  pecu- 
liar dream  this  morning." 

"So  had  I,"  he  answered, 

"What  did  you  dream?"  I  asked. 

"I  dreamed,"  said  he,  "that  this  firm 
is  going  to  fail,  and  that  all  the  employ- 
ees will  be  scattered  abroad." 

"I  have  had  a  similar  dream,"  I  ans- 
wered," and  the  Spirit  told  me  that  you 
had  a  dream,  and  that  you  would  tell  it 
to  me  tonight,  which  you  have  done." 

He  was  a  little  surprised  on  hearing 
this,  and  said,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  Zion,"  I  answered. 

"But  where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?"  he  asked,  for  at  that  time  I  did 
not  own  a  dollar. 

"I  do  not  know,"  I  answered,  "but  if 
the  Lord  wants  me  to  go  to  Zion,  He 
will  open  up  the  way  for  me." 

The  following  Sunday  as  I  was  return- 
ing home  from  meeting,  a  sister  over- 
took me  and  said: 

"Brother how  would  you  like 

to  go  to  Zion  ?" 

"Very  much  indeed,"  I  answered. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  have  got  my 
fare,  and  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  for 
some  time  you  can  have  it  and  can  pay 
me  back  as  soon  as  you  are  able." 

I  told  her  that  I  would  speak  to  my 
wife  about  it.  I  did  so,  and  the  latter 
said  she  was  perfectly  willing  for  me  to 
go  to  Zion  and  to  pioneer  the  way  for 
her. 

A  month  later  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Utah.  When  I  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City  I  had  two  dollars,  and  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  wife  and  sent  her  the 
money. 

Three  months  after   I  arrived  in  the 
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valley  the  firm  for  which  I  had  been 
working  for  years  failed,  just  as  I  had 
seen  it  in  my  dream,  and  all  the  employ- 
ees were  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try, some  coming  to  America.  It  was  a 
great  surprise  to  all  who  knew  the  firm, 
and  this  failure  would  never  have  taken 
place  had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected 
split  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  poli- 
tical parties.      Brother remained 


with  the  firm,  and  when  it  failed  he  was 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  did  not 
get  another  job  for  nearly  six  months. 
During  this  time  he  used  for  his  support 
two  hundred  dollars  which  he  had  saved. 
I  feel  grateful  to  the  Lord  for  this 
dream,  and  for  opening  up  the  way  for 
me  to  come  to  Zion,  where  I  can  learn 
of  His  ways  and  walk  in  His  paths. 

W.  A.  M. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

(continued  from  page  355.) 


^T*  HE  White  Tower  again  claims 
~i  our  attention.  As  already  stat- 
Iggg)  ed,  its  walls  are  of  enormous 
thickness;  it  is  divided  into  four 
stories,  including  the  vaults,  which 
consist  of  two  large  chambers  and  a 
smaller  one  with  a  coved  termination  at 
the  east  and  a  deeply  recessed  arch  at 
the  opposite  extremity.  All  the  light 
admitted  to  this  gloomy  place  comes 
through  four  semi-circular  headed  loop- 
holes. At  the  north  is  a  cell  ten  feet 
long  by  eight  wide,  formed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  and  receiving  no  light 
except  from  the  doorway.  Here  tra- 
dition states  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
immured,  and  composed  his  History  of 
the  World.  He  was  executed  for  high 
treason  29th  October,  1618. 

Many  half-obliterated  inscriptions  are 
cut  in  the  walls.  Among  them  the  fol- 
lowing carved  in  the  arched  doorway  of 
this  dungeon:  He  that  indvreth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved,  M.  10.  R.  Rdvston. 
Dar.  Kent,  Ano.  1553.  Be  faithfvl  vnto 
deth  and  I  will  give  the  a  crown  of  life. 
T.  Fane,   1554. 

Elsewhere  mention  has  been  made  of 


the  secret  and  subterranean  passages,  as 
well  as  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower; 
those  terrible  and  noisome  places,  de~ 
prived  of  light  and  air,  infested  by 
legions  of  rats,  and  flooded  with  water, 
into  which  the  wretched  prisoners  were 
thrust  to  perish  by  famine,  if  not  by 
more  expeditious  means.  Also  those 
dreadful  contrivances — the  Little  Ease 
and  the  Pit — the  last  named,  a  dark  ex- 
cavation sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet. 

In  1234,  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  in 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  White 
Tower,  by  a  rope  made  of  hangings, 
sheets  and  tablecloths,  tied  together, 
being  quite  a  heavy  man,  broke  the  rope 
and  fell  from  a  great  height,  and  died, 
his  head  and  neck  being  driven  into  his 
shoulders.  A  mint  was  established 
within  the  Tower,  when  Edward  the 
Third  coined  florences  of  gold.  During 
his  reign  three  sovereigns  were  made 
prisoners  there,  namely,  John,  king  of 
France,  his  son  Philip,  and  David,  king 
of  Scotland. 

A  bloody  scene  was  enacted  here  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of   Richard 
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the  Second,  during  the  rebellion  of  Wat 
Tyler.  The  insurgents  took  possession 
of  the  fortress,  though  it  was  guarded  by 
six  hundred  soldiers  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  archers.  Inside  the  Tower  they 
took  great  liberties  and  license,  bursting 
into  the  king's  chamber,  and  also  into 
his  mother's,  offering  them  divers  outrag- 
es and  indignities;  finally, forcibly  taking 
Simon  Sudberry,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  Tower  hill,  where  his  head  was 
severed  at  eight  strokes;  they  next  fixed 
the  head  to  a  pole  over  London  bridge, 
where  it  was  shortly  afterwards  replaced 
by  the  head  of  Wat  Tyler  himself. 

In  1458  jousts  were  held  on  the  Tower 
Green,    by   the  duke    of   Somerset  and 


OLD   LONDON   BRIDGE. 

five  others,  before  Queen  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  In  1471  Henry  the  Sixth  was  a 
prisoner  there,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  in  the  Tower.  Some  years 
later,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  was 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  in  the 
Bowyer  tower,  and  five  years  after  that 
the  youthful  Edward  the  Fifth  and  the 
nfant  duke  of  York,  were  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Bloody  tower. 

Gloucester,   who   bad  sworn    he   woul 


Lord  Hastings  off,  the  latter  was 
brought  in  haste  to  the  green  before  the 
chapel,  that  the  duke's  enjoyment  of 
his  dinner  might  not  be  delayed.  Has- 
tings' head  was  laid  upon  a  large  log  of 
timber  and  stricken  off. 

During  the  reign  of  the  notorious 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  prisons  were 
constantly  filled  and  the  scaffold  del- 
uged with  blood.  Sir  Richard  Empon  and 
Edmund  Dudley,  the  father  of  John 
Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  were 
beheaded.  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham shared  a  like  fate,  as  did  the 
martyred  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  her  brother  Lord  Rochford,  the 
marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Montacute, 
Sir  Edward  Neville,  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  the  venerable  countess  of 
Salisbury,  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  Queen 
Catherine  Howard,  Lady  Rochford, 
Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  others. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
his  two  uncles,  Thomas  Seymour,  Baron 
Sudley.  and  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of 
Somerset,  were  beheaded.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  also  beheaded,  and  the 
dungeons  were  crowded  with  different 
orders  of  priests,  amongst  them  the 
famous  Jesuits,  Fathers  Campion  and 
Persons;  Lord  Stanton  was  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  Hatgills; 
Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
shot  himself  in  his  chamber,  declaring 
that  the  jade  Elizabeth  should  not  have 
his  estate;  and  the  long  catalogue  was 
closed  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  lover. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  beheaded  and  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  poisoned.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  Thomas 
Wentworth  earl  of  Stafford,  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud  suffered  a  similar  fate.  In 
1656,  Miles  Sunderland, having  been  con- 
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victed  of    high  treason,  poisoned   him- 
self; but  after  death, his  body  was  taken, 


EXECUTION    OF    SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH 

tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  dragged  to  Tower 
hill,    where  a   hole    had    been    digged 


beneath    the    scaffold,    into   which     he 
was  thrust    and    a    stake    ran    through 
it. 

In  1661,  Lord  Monson  and 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay  suffered, 
and  in  the  year  following.  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  then  Algernon 
Percy  and  Lord  William  Rus- 
sel  were  executed. 

Under  James  the  Second, 
the  rash  and  unfortunate 
duke  of  Monmouth  perished. 

After  the  rebellion  of  171 5, 
Lords  Derwentwater  and 
Kenmure  were  beheaded; 
and  in  1745  Lords  Kilmar- 
nock, Balmenino  and  Lovat; 
in  1760  Lord  Ferrers  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for 
the  murder  of  his  steward, 
and  expiated  his  offense  at 
Tyburn. 

Wilkes  was  imprisoned 
there  for  libel  in  1762,  and 
Lord  George  Gordon  for  in- 
stigating the  riots  of  1 780.  In 
our  own  time,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  conveyed  thith- 
er in  1S10,  and  in  1820 
the  Cato  street  conspirators, 
Thistlewood,  Ings  and  others, 
were  incarcerated  there. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  KING  ALEXANDER  AND  QUEEN  DRAGA. 


O 


N  the  morning  of  June  nth,  the 
world  was  shocked  by  the  news 
that  a  body  of  soldiers  had  en- 
tered the  palace  of  King  Alexander  the 
First   of   Servia,    and   had  assassinated 


him,  his  wife  Draga,  and  a  number  of 
courtiers.  This  revolution  against  the 
monarch  of  Servia,  was  in  the  nature  of 
anarchy,  notwithstanding  the  king  and 
queen  had    provoked  the  bitterest  ani- 
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mosities  among  the  people  against  them. 
There  is  some  conflict  in  the  reports 
that  come  to  us  of  these  assassinations. 
The  report  most  widely  circulated,  and 
generally  accepted,  is  that  a  number  of 
about  ninety  officers  in  the  Servian  army 
entered  the  palace  of  the  king,  in  the 
city  of  Belgrade,  about  one  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  nth.  They  had 
with  them  a  number  of  soldiers  who  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
plot  of  the  officers.  It  appears  that 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  palace  were 
in  the  intrigue  to  overthrow  the  king. 
Some  few  lives  were  lost  before  the 
assassins  succeeded  in  reaching  the  room 
of  the  king  and  queen.  The  door  of 
their  private  chamber  was  thrown  open 
and  a  written  demand  served  upon  the 
king  to  divorce  and  send  away  Queen 
Draga,  who  had  become  very  obnoxious 
to  the  people.  In  the  event  of  his  un- 
willingness to  send  away  his  queen,  it 
was  demanded  that  he  abdicate  the 
throne.  The  king  refused  to  do  either, 
and  in  the  controversy  shot  down  with 
his  revolver,  one  of  the  generals, 
who  was  present  and  making  the  demand 
of  him.  After  some  discussions,  and 
after  the  queen  had  pleaded  piteously 
for  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  royal 
pair  fled  from  their  room  to  the  roof  of 
their  palace.  They  were  followed,  the 
demand  was  repeated,  and  upon  the  re- 
fusal of  the  king  to  yield,  both  he  and  the 
queen  were  shot  down.  The  news  of 
these  tragic  events  created  little  excite- 
ment throughout  the  capital  city  of  Ser- 
via,  and  it  appears  that  there  was  no 
mourning  for  the  dead  king  who,  with 
the  queen,  had  been  carried  away  and 
buried  in  the  most  humble  manner. 

Servia  has,  for  nearly  a  century,  been 
engaged  in  strife  between  its  two  ruling 
houses.  One  house  is  known  as  the 
Obrenpvitches,  the  other  house  as  the 
Karageorgevitches.     King  Alexander  be- 


longed to  the  house  of  the  Obrenovitches. 
Last  March  he  set  aside  the  constitution 
which  made  Servia  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  undertook  to  have  another  consti- 
tution made  more  in  harmony  with  his 
own  views.  Another  reason  for  the  in- 
tense prejudice  against  him  was  his 
marriage  to  Draga  who  was  a  widow  of 
obscure  family,  but  a  woman  of  strong 
domination  and  of  will  power,  whose  un- 
happy influence  over  the  king  made  her 
really  his  evil  genius.  At  one  time  she 
had  undertaken  to  perpetrate  a  fraud 
upon  the  Servian  people  by  trying  to 
make  them  think  that  she  had  given 
birth  to  an  heir  to  the  throne — she  was 
childless.  Again  she  had  been  intrigue- 
ing  of  late  with  the  view  of  having  her 
brother  made  heir  to  the  throne.  For 
some  time  threats  of  overthrowing  the 
monarchy  had  been  circulated,  so  that 
the  king  and  queen  were  not  wholly 
without  warning  of  what  was  to  happen. 

Soon  after  the  assassination,  the  par- 
liament of  Servia  convened  and  elected 
Karageorgevitch  their  king.  This  prince 
of  the  rival  family  had  been  living  in 
Geneva  since  1895.  These  two  rival 
families  of  Servia  had  been  partisans  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  Karageorgevitch  is 
regarded  as  Russian  in  his  policies.  His 
children  are  now  being  educated  at  St. 
Petersburg  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian 
government. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  great  pow- 
ers will  raise  objections  to  the  new 
regime  in  Servia.  The  present  revolu- 
tion however,  may  have  something  to  do 
to  complicate  the  situation  in  Mace- 
donia. 

The  Servians  belong  to  the  Slavonic 
race,  and  like  other  nations  of  that  race 
are  more  or  less  given  to  anarchy. 

A    JEWISH  POEM. 

The  Jewish  poet,  Frug,  has  written  a 
very  touching  poem  in  the  Yiddish  Ian- 
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guage  on  the  massacres  of  Kishineff. 
The  poem  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  the  young  Jewish  novelist,  Her- 
man Bernstein,  and  is  as  follows: 

HAVE    MERCY. 

Streams  of  blood  and  streams  of  tears  seethe 

and  gush  on  Russian  soil: 
Our  old,  our  grave  misfortune  has  spread  o'er 

us  its  hand. 
Hear  ye  not  the  mothers  wailing,  hear  ye  not 

the  infants'  cries?     The  dead 
Are   scattered  on   the  highways,  the  wounded 

falling  by  their  sides! 
Brethren,  sisters!    Mercy!    Mercy!    Grave  and 

awful  is  the  woe.     Hasten  shrouds 
To  wrap  the  dead;  hasten,  give  the  living  bread! 

From  afar  one   hardly  feels  the  distant  tears, 

the  distant  cries,  the  distant 
Misery — strangers'  woe,  strangers'  blood.      Oh! 

brethren,  no! 
A  thousand   hearts,  a  single  pain,  a  thousand 

homes,  a  single  door;  we 
Are  all  one  martyred  orphan,  one  sickly  orphan 

we  are  all! 
Brethren,  sisters!    Mercy,    Mercy!    Grave  and 

awful  is  the  woe.     Hasten  shrouds 
To  wrap  the  dead;  hasten,  give  the  living  bread! 

Streams  of  blood  and  streams  of  tears  seethe 
and  gush  without  an  end; 

Death  is  lurking  at  the  window,  Famine  knock- 
ing at  the  door. 

Our  hands  are  faint  for  battle,  our  woe  is  pain- 
ful, grave,     Come  with  love 

And  consolation,  O  warm,  O  noble  Jewish 
heart! 

Brethren,  sisters!  Mercy!  Mercy!  Grave  and 
awful  is  the  woe.     Hasten  shrouds 

To  wrap  the  dead;  hasten,  give  the  living  bread! 


LORD  KELVIN  ON  RELIGION. 

Lord  Kelvin,  the  great  English  sci- 
entist, gives  the  following  interesting 
letter  to  the  London  Times  in  explan- 
ation of  remarks  he  made  on  "Present- 
day  Rationalism."  The  views  of  this 
eminent  scientist  as  herein  expressed 
are  certainly  at  variance  with  some  of 
the   popular   notions   respecting    evolu- 


tion.    Lord    Kelvin's  views  will    be   of 
interest  to  many: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Times. 

Sir — In  your  report  of  a  few  words  which  I 
said  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof. 
Henslow,  for  his  lecture  "On  Present-day  Ra- 
tionalism," yesterday  evening  in  University 
College,  I  find  the  following:  "Was  there  any- 
thing so  absurd  as  to  believe  that  a  number  of 
atoms  by  falling  together  of  their  own  accord 
could  make  a  crystal,  a  sprig  of  moss,  a  mi- 
crobe, a  living  animal?"  I  wish  to  delete  [blot 
out]  "a  crystal,"  though  no  doubt  your  report 
of  what  I  said  is  correct.  Exceedingly  narrow 
limits  of  time  prevented  me  from  endeavoring 
to  explain  how  different  is  the  structure  of  a 
crystal  from  that  of  any  portion,  large  or  small, 
of  an  animal  or  plant,  or  the  cellular  formation 
of  which  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants  are 
made;  but  I  desired  to  point  out  that  while  "for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms"  is  not  an  inappro. 
priate  description  of  the  formation  of  a  crystal, 
it  is  utterly  absurd  in  respect  to  the  coming  into 
existence,  or  the  growth  or  the  continuation  of 
the  molecular  combinations  presented  in  the 
bodies  of  living  things.  Here  scientific  thought 
is  compelled  to  accept  the  idea  of  Creative 
Power. 

Forty  years  ago  I  asked  Liebig, walking  some- 
where in  the  country,  if  he  believed  that  the 
grass  and  flowers  which  we  saw  around  us  grew 
by  mere  chemical  forces.  He  answered,  "No 
— no  more  than  I  could  believe  that  a  book  on 
botany  describing  them  could  grow  by  mere 
chemical  forces," 

Every  action  of  human  free  will  is  a  miracle 
to  physical  and  chemical  and  mathematical 
science. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Kelvin. 

0 

NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  INDIANS. 

That  there  is  really  a  growing  tend- 
ency towards  higher  life,  and  a  marked 
improvement  in  civilization  among  the 
Indians  is  shown  by  the  Indian  taste 
for  and  culture  in  music.  A  few  years 
ago  it  would  have  seemed  wellnigh  im- 
possible to  imagine  an  Indian  home 
with  a  piano  in  it;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Indian  is  really  growing  musical.  Pianos 
are  appearing  not  only  in  the  homes  of 
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the  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
Indians,  who  have  enjoyed  considerable 
luxury,  but  also  in  the  homes  of  the 
Sioux  and  Blackfeet  and  Crows.  A 
wholesale  music  dealer  in  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, says  he  has  sold,  in  the  last  six 
months,  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
pianos,  averaging  in  price  more  than  four 
hundred  dollars  apiece  to  families  of  the 
northern  Indians. 

Of  course,  the  Indian  schools  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  improved  conditions. 
But  the  refining  influence  of  music  is 
likely  to  make  itself  felt  more  or  less 
by  the  red  man.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  Indian  is  likely  to 
give  a  very  ready  response  to  a  musical 
education,  for  he  has  no  appreciation 
of  music  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
white  man.  The  Indian  really  is  not 
as  likely  to  respond  to  a  musical  educa- 
tion as  the  negro. 

However  slow  the  processes  of  civil- 
ization among  the  red  men  may  be, 
the  improvements  which  look  to  the 
betterment  of  his  unfortunate  condition 
are  welcome  signs  of  the  promise  which 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  him. 

It  is  frequently   said  that   the  Indian 


does  not  take  kindly  to  the  improved 
conditions  of  life;  and  the  fact  that  after 
he  has  received  an  education  in  the  In- 
dian schools,  established  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  West,  he  returns  all  too 
willingly  to  his  former  tribal  life,  is 
pointed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  reclaiming  him  from  the  deg- 
radation and  traditions  of  the  past. 
There  are  reasons  for  his  return  to  tribal 
conditions  that  are  quite  independent 
of  his  inclinations.  After  he  has  been 
educated,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
admitted  freely  into  the  society  of  the 
white  man.  Even  his  improved  taste 
and  educational  training  do  not  make 
him  companionable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
His  own  class,  those  who  have  been  ed- 
ucated with  him  in  the  schools,  are  not 
numerous  and  independent  enough  to 
establish  communities  by  themselves. 
The  only  thing  left  for  him  is  to  return 
to  his  tribe.  He  is  not  strong  enough 
to  lift  the  tribe  up;  and  however  much 
he  may  struggle,  the  whole  tendency  of 
his  associations  is  toward  their  level. 
When  Mohammed  becomes  greater  than 
the  mountain,  the  mountain  must 
move. 


MY  SALARY  AND  WHAT  I  DID  WITH  IT. 


/I  T  the  age  of  eleven  years,  I  was 
£_L.  employed  by  a  farmer,  who  paid 
sa^?)  me  one  dollar  a  week.  This  was 
the  first  money  that  I  had  ever  earned. 
My  father  died  shortly  before  the  Christ- 
mas of  that  year,  and  then  the  only  pros- 
pect for  support  of  my  mother  and  three 
little  sisters  was  the  poor-farm.  I  was 
determined  that  they  should  never  go 
there,  and  with  this  in  mind  I   worked 


and  worked  with  a  will  and  a  determina- 
tion to  support  them.  I  knew  that,  to 
be  able  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  take  care  of  my  health,  and  I  did. 
A  more  careful  boy  than  I  was  at  that 
time  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find. 
Allow  me  to  tell  you  that,  one  year 
from  that  Christmas,  we  were  all  living 
comfortably,  and  to  my  baby  sister,  who 
was  then  nearly  two  years  old,  I  gave  a 
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little  rattle  that  cost  three  cents.  My 
older  sisters  received  ten  cents'  worth  of 
pencils  and  paper,  and  to  my  mother  I 
gave  a  pair  of  much-needed  shoes,  while 
I  presented  myself  with  a  pair  of  overalls. 
Then  I  had  left  eleven  dollars  and  thirty- 
seven  cents.  I  bought  a  heifer  for  ten 
dollars  and  with  the  balance,  twelve 
chickens.  Thus  was  my  first  year's 
salary  gone,  and  all  I  could  show  for  it 
was  twelve  chickens  and  one  cow, 
but,  best  of  all,  our  little  family  was  well 
provided  for. 

The  next  year,  I  was  re-employed  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  with  my  salary  increased 
to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a 
week.  I'll  admit  that  Mr.  Thompson 
was  very  kind  to  me,  allowing  me  to 
spend  every  Sunday  with  my  folks,  and 
during  the  evenings  teaching  me  the 
common-school  branches  and  bookkeep- 
ing. I'll  assure  you,  that,  when  the  next 
Christmas  arrived,  I  felt  like  a  great 
man.  My  sister  received  nicer  play- 
things; to  my  mother  I  gave  a  dress, 
and,  when  we  were  all  provided  for  the 
festive  day,  I  had  thirty-three  dollars  in 
hard  cash  left,  one  cow  and  about  one 
hundred  chickens.  If  you  had  seen  me 
then,  as  I  stood  in  my  four-dollar-and- 
seventy-five-cent  suit,  you  would  have 
thought  me  a  man  possessing  one-half 
of  that  township! 

I  had  noticed  the  boys  of  my  age  used 
tobacco  and  always  tantalized  me  for 
not  being  man  enough  to  take  a 
chew  with  them.  I  always  would  show, 
when  thus  vexed,  a  stiff  upper  lip,  brace 
my  backbone,  and  say  one  decisive 
"No,"  which  soon  settled  the  difficulty. 
Those  boys  boasted  of  using  at  least  five 
dollars'  worth  of  tobacco  a  year.    When 


I  heard  this,  I  decided  to  put  away  five 
dollars  a  year,  which  I  deposited  in  our 
county  savings  bank.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  dollars  I  had  left,  I  bought  three 
calves  at  eight  dollars  apiece,  and  gave 
my  mother  the  balance. 

I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
again,  he  agreeing  to  pay  me  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  next 
year.  I  worked  for  him  six  years,  every 
year  at  an  increased  salary. 

At  my  twentieth  birthday,  I  owned  a 
small  farm  and  a  herd  of  fine  cattle.  My 
mother  and  sisters  took  care  of  the  farm, 
and  I  drew  a  yearly  salary  of  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  bank 
where  I  deposited  my  tobacco  money. 
My  mother  and  sisters  were  as  contented 
as  I  could  make  them. 

I  discovered  other  fields  where  I  could 
spend  my  money  to  great  advantage,  and 
organized  a  long-needed  library  in  our 
town,  pledging  myself  to  give  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  same.  In  connection  with  this,  I 
organized  an  evening  school,  where  those 
whose  circumstances  had  not  permitted 
them  to  gain  any  knowledge,  could 
imbibe  learning  during  evenings. 

I  am  now  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
do  not  draw  any  more  salary,  but  I  am 
the  sole  proprietor  of  a  well-paying  man- 
ufacturing establishment  and  own  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land.  I  still 
pay  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the 
library  and  am  willing  to  increase  it  if 
more  is  needed.  I  continue  to  deposit 
my  five  dollars  a  year  tobacco  money, 
which  I  have  decided  shall  be  the  foun- 
dation of  an  anti-tobacco  institute  to  be 
organized  in  our  town. — August  Sjoquist 
in  Success. 
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WISDOM   IN   GIVING   TO   CHILDREN. 

|T  is  very  gratifying  to  parents  to 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  de- 
sires of  their  children;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  cruelty  to  a  child 
to  give  it  everything  it  asks  for. 
Children  may  wisely  be  denied 
things  which  even  in  themselves 
are  harmless.  Our  pleasures 
depend  very  often  more  upon 
the  qualities  of  our  desires 
than  upon  the  gratification.  A 
child  may  be  ladened  with  gifts  which 
afford  him  little  or  no  pleasure,  simply 
because  he  has  no  desire  for  them.  The 
education  then  of  our  desires  is  one  of 
far-reaching   importance  to  our  happi- 


ness and  welfare  in  life;  and  when  we 
learn  that  there  is  an  education  of  our 
desires  just  as  there  is  an  education  of 
our  intellects  and  we  set  about  that 
education  with  prudence  and  wisdom, 
we  shall  do  much  to  increase  not  only 
our  happiness  but  also  our  usefulness  in 
the  world. 

God's  ways  of  educating  our  desires 
are,  of  course,  always  the  most  perfect, 
and  if  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  educate  and  direct  the  desires  of  chil- 
dren would  imitate  His  prudence,  the 
children  would  be  much  more  fortunate 
in  combatting  the  difficulties  that  beset 
men  everywhere  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. And  what  is  God's  way?  Every- 
where in  nature  we  are  taught  the  les- 
sons of  patience  and  waiting.  We  want 
things  a  long  time  before  we  get  them, 
and  the  fact  that  we  wanted  them  a  long 
time  makes  them  all  the  more  precious 
when  they  come.  In  nature  we  have 
our  seedtime  and  harvest;  and  if  chil- 
dren were  taught  that  the  desires  that 
they  sow  may  be  reaped  by  and  by 
through  patience  and  labor,  they  will 
learn  to  appreciate  whenever  a  long 
looked-for  goal  has  been  reached. 
Nature  resists  us  and  keeps  admonish- 
ing us  to  wait,  indeed  we  are  compelled 
to  wait. 

But  how  different  it  is  with  many 
thoughtless  and  indulgent  parents. 
They  think  it  an  act  of  generosity,  a 
sign  of  superior  parental  love  when  they 
respond  at  once  to  every  passing  desire 
of  their  children.  Where  desires  are 
thus  instantly    gratified   they    are  not 
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strong  because  they  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  become  firm.  There 
has  been  taken  out  of  them  the  element 
of  hope  and  fond  expectations.  Weak 
desires  never  become  embedded  in 
human  nature.  And  after  all  it  is  the 
character  of  one's  desires  that  has  mc  t 
to  do  with  one's  will  power  and  persist- 
ent determinations;  it  is  really  the  qual- 
ity of  the  desire  that  determines  the 
quality  of  one's  life. 

Sometimes  children  have  wishes  that 
are  fleeting;  if  not  gratified  they  are 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  gratification  of  a 
wish  easily  forgotten  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce any  lasting  pleasure.  It  is  the 
gratification  of  the  wish  that  lingers, 
that  comes  up  again  and  again  in  life 
and  spurs  one  on  to  act,  that  creates 
real  pleasure  when  it  is  realized.  One 
that  has  labored  diligently  year  after 
year  for  the  gratification  of  some  whole- 
some desire  will  find  much  more  pleas- 
ure in  its  attainment  than  if  it  came  to 
him  without  effort.  It  is  really  the  pro- 
cess, the  difficult  and  lasting  process  of 
getting  things  that  does  us  the  good  and 
not  the  mere  getting. 

A  man  has  a  much  greater  capacity  to 
enjoy  that  for  which  he  has  labored  for 
a  number  of  years  than  one  who  has  a 
similar  object  given  to  him.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  unfortunate  for  children  when 
their  parents  greatly  weaken  or  almost 
wholly  destroy  the  children's  capacity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  most 
wholesome  pleasures  of  life.  The  child 
who  has  everything  he  wants  and  when 
he  wants  it  is  really  to  be  pitied,  for  he 
has  no  ability  to  enjoy  it.  There  may 
be  a  hundred  times  more  pleasure  in  a 
dollar  piece  for  one  child  than  for  an- 
other. 

Our  desires  are  the  strongest  motives 
which  incite  us  to  energy  and  which 
make  us  productive  and  creative  in  life. 
If  they  are  weak,  our  creations  are  likely 


to  be  punv  and  worthless.  Money  that 
a  boy  works  for  has  a  value  upon  his 
life  and  an  actual  purchasing  power 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  money  that  has 
been  given  to  him.  And  what  is  true  of 
boys  is  in  a  large  measure  true  of  girls. 
The  girl  who  earns  something,  who  works 
persistently  and  patiently  that  she  may 
have  money  she  can  call  her  own  has  a 
capacity  for  enjoyingthe  objects  of  her 
desires  greatly  in  excess  of  the  girl  that 
never  learned  to  earn  a  dollar.  She  also 
knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
dollar  more  than  the  girl  who  never  had 
to  wait  until  she  earned  it.  It  is  a  mis- 
take for  parents  to  suppose  that  a  daugh- 
ter ought  never  be  required  to  earn  any- 
thing. Every  effort  bv  which  we  seek 
the  fulfillment  of  our  desires  gives 
strength  and  character  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  man  who  builds  a 
house  has  vastly  more  enjoyment  in  its 
occupation  than  the  man  who  has  had 
the  house  given  to  him. 

It  is  just  as  wrong  systematically  to 
give  a  child  everything  he  desires  as  to 
deny  the  child  everything.  When  in- 
dulgent parents  fancy  that  they  are 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  their  children's 
lives  by  giving  to  them  whatever  they 
wish,  such  parents  are  in  fact  destroy- 
ing the  capacity  of  their  children  to 
enjoy  the  gratification  of  desires  weak- 
ened and  perverted  by  over-indulgence. 
The  ability  to  give  to  children  wisely  is 
indeed  a  rare  attainment  and  is  acquired 
only  by  a  thoughtful  and  prudent  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  sense  of  duty  which 
parents  can  feel  for  their  children.  Duty 
is  always  preferable  to  indulgence. 

Foolish  people  should  never  be  rich. 
If  accident  brings  them  fortune,  their 
children  would  be  happier  and  better  off 
if  entrusted  to  the  care  and  wisdom  of 
those  who  are  better  able  to  prudently 
direct  the  education  of  a  child's  desire. 
A  father  takes  a  dollar  out  of  his  pocket 
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and  gives  it  to  his  son.  He  thinks  he 
has  been  generous  and  that  his  son 
should  be  grateful.  Neither  may  be 
true;  and  in  the  end  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  father  was  foolish  and  the  son  with- 
out gratitude  simply  because  the  child 
was  weakened  by  the  gift  and  therefore 
had  nothing  to  be  grateful  for.  The 
father  was  foolish  because  the  son  had 
no  real  desire  for  the  dollar  and  there- 
fore no  incentive  to  struggle  to  get  it. 
A  stronger  desire  coupled  with  a  patient 
and  persistent  effort  would  have  made 
the  boy  a  hundred  times  happier  and  in 
the  end  wiser  and  more  grateful. 

Jos.   F.   Smith. 


THE    RECITATION   OF   THE  BEATITUDES. 

In  the  concert  recitation  of  the  beat- 
itudes a  plan  has  been  adopted  at  some 
of  the  stake  conferences  which  we  think 
can  be  profitably  followed  by  others, 
as  it  impresses  the  exercises  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  take  part.  It  is  for 
the  leader  to  preface  the  recitation  by  a 
few  historical  remarks,  showing  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  Savior 
pronouncing  these  blessings.  At  one 
conference  the  brother  who  led  took 
the  last  days  of  the  life  of  the  Redeem- 
er for  his  theme.  He  touched  on  His 
trial,  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  then 
His  visit  to  the  Nephites  and  His  min- 
istry in  their  midst.  At  another  confer- 
ence the  Elder  in  charge  of  the  exercise 
spoke  of  the  Nephite  people,  the  con- 
vulsions that  occurred  on  this  continent 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  our  Lord — 
the  terrible  earthquakes  and  dense  dark- 
ness, the  voice  of  the  Savior  from  heaven, 
later  His  introduction  by  the  Father  to 
the  Nephites  and  His  visit  and  teachings 
in  their  midst.  Both  these  short  talks 
gave  the  children  an  understanding  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  these 
beatitudes  were  pronounced  and  greatly 


heightened  their  interest  in  the  lesson. 
The  only  thing  to  be  avoided  is  making 
these  introductory  talks  too  long.  They 
should  occupy  but  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  be  brief,  spirited  and  to  the  point. 
Otherwise  they  will  weary  the  little  ones 
and  infringe  upon  the  other  features  of 
the  program. 

0 

DEACONS  AT  STAKE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
CONFERENCES. 

Who  appoints  the  deacons  or  ushers 
at  a  Stake  Sunday  School  Conference? 
The  most  correct  answer,  judging  from 
our  own  experience,  would  be,  nobody, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  are  not  appoint- 
ed at  all.  This  omission  should  be  cor- 
rected, as  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
brethren  and  sisters  coming  from  the 
various  wards  of  the  Stake  should  be 
welcomed  on  their  arrival  at  the  meeting 
place,  should  be  made  to  feel  at  home, 
and  be  shown  to  their  seats.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  local  ward  officers  will 
attend  to  this  matter  without  they  are 
asked  to  do  so,  as  a  stake  conference  is 
not  under  their  direction.  We  therefore 
suggest  to  the  Stake  Superintendency 
that  they  do  not  omit  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  this  very  desirable,  but  too  oft 
forgotten,  service. 

e 

SOME  NOTES  FROM  OUR  1902  STATISTICAL 
REPORTS. 

There  are  nine  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
organized  stakes  of  Zion  whose  total 
enrollment  exceeds  the  total  Church 
population  of  the  respective  wards.  In 
some  cases  these  are  mining  camps 
where  the  attendance  of  the  children  of 
non-Mormon  parents  is  relatively  large. 

There  are  ninety  schools  in  which 
the  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  is 
more  than  one  third  of  the  total  Church 
population  of  the  ward,  in  two  cases 
more  than  one  half.     The  average  at- 
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tendance  at  the  small  schools  is,  as  a 
rule,  relatively  larger  than  in  the  large 
ones. 

Of  the  fifty  stakes  of  Zion,  twenty- 
two  report  a  smaller  total  enrollment  in 
1902  than  in  1901.  This  arises  in  a  few 
instances  from  decreasing  population, 
but  in  the  larger  number  from  incorrect 
statistics.  What  is  more  to  be  regretted 
is  that  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
has  diminished  in  twenty-four  stakes, 
and  the  total  of  all  the  stakes  of  Zion 
only  amounted  to  an  increase  of  145 1 
pupils.  The  attention  of  superintend- 
ents and  secretaries  is  particularly  called 
to  these  wholly  unexpected  and  some- 
what discouraging  figures. 

What  is  also  greatly  to  be  regretted 
is  that  we  find  on  careful  comparison, 
ward  for  ward,  that  not  one  half  of  the 
schools  show  any  increase  in  their  en- 
rollment during  the  year  1902.  In  a  few 
schools  there  was  no  change  in  the  num- 
ber, while  nearly  one  half  recorded  a 
decrease.  This  unprogressive  condition 
may  be  reasonably  attributed  in  some 
instances  to  a  revision  of  the  rolls,  or  a 
division  of  the  schools,  but  in  others  we 
are  satisfied  it  originates  in  causes  that 
can  be  removed  by  a  more  zealous  fulfil- 
ment of  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
by  the  Sunday  School  teachers  and  offic- 
ers. 

m 

PREMIUMS  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

In  No.  20  of  our  last  volume  the  fol- 
lowing premiums,  amongst  others,  were 
offered: 

"Three  volumes  to  each  of  the  three 
schools  who  show  the  greatest  ratio  of 
increase  since  last  year's  statistical  re- 
port." 

These  three  prizes  have  been  awarded 
to  the  Raymond  Sunday  School  of  the 
Alberta  Stake,  and  the  Nibley  and 
LaGrande  schools  of  the  Union  Stake 
•of  Zion. 


"Three  volumes  each  to  the  two  Sun- 
day schools  who,  having  been  organized 
since  January  1,  1902,  show  the  largest 
average  attendance." 

The  statistical  reports  show  that  the 
Marion  (Summit  Stake)  and  the  Archer 
(Fremont  Stake)  are  the  two  schools 
entitled  to  these  prizes. 

Five  bound  volumes  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  are  awarded  to  each  of  the 
following  Sunday  Schools,  they  having 
paid  the  largest  proportionate  nickel 
donation  (compared  with  the  total  en- 
rollment) for  1902,  in  the  various  classes 
specified  in  the  list  of  premiums  offered 
in  our  issue  for  October  15,  1902: 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 


Cedarville,  Oneida  Stake 
Leavitt,  Alberta  Stake 
West  Bountiful,  Davis  Stake 
Ninth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  Stake 
Wellsville,  Hyrura  Stake 
East  Bountiful,  Davis  Stake 


50 

127 
237 
347 
430 

635 


A  special  premium  of  five  bound  vol- 
umes is  awarded  to  the  Tokyo,  Japan, 
Sunday  School, its  members  having  paid 
the  largest  nickel  donation,  compared 
with  its  numbers,  of  any  Sunday  School 
in  the  Church. 

Those  entitled  to  these  awards  will 
please  notify  Secretary  Geo.  D.  Pyper 
how  they  wish  them  forwarded. 


A  BAD  SIGN. 

It  never  speaks  well  for  the  stamina 
of  men  or  women  who  are  turned  from 
an  act  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  by 
trifling  obstacles.  To  be  easily  turned 
aside  from  what  one  ought  to  do  shows 
both  a  lack  of  interest  and  a  want  of 
strength.  When  a  little  mud  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  is  sufficient  to  hold  back 
the  flow  of  the  stream  of  attendance  at 
Sunday  School,  it  is  a  sure  indication 
that  the  flow  is  sluggish,  and  that  it  does 
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not  carry  with  it  much  force.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  bad  sign  in  a  Sunday  School 
when  trifling  inconveniences  cut  down 
materially  the  attendance  of  the  pupils. 
It  simply  indicates  that  they  have  no 
very  great  interest  in  the  school  and 
rather  welcome  any  sort  of  excuse  to 
remain  at  home. 

Sunday  School  superintendents  may 
judge  with  measurable  accuracy  the  ac- 
tual status  of  their  schools  by  the  trifling 
inconveniences  that  materially  lessen 
the  attendance  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
The  superintendent,  therefore,  who  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  the  interest  which 
brings  out  the  students  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  under  all  circumstances, 
will  be  keenly  sensitive  to  slender  at- 
tendance on  a  rainy,  cold,  or  forbidding 
Sabbath  morning.  The  interest  and 
eagerness  of  his  pupils  is  one  of  the 
surest  tests  of  a  superintendent's  ability 


to  discharge  the  important  and  highly 
responsible  duties  of  his  calling. 

0 

NOTES. 

Elder  Leonard  S.  Harrington  of 
the  Alpine  Stake  having  left  on  amission 
to  the  Northern  States,  has  been  honor- 
ably released  from  his  duties  as  stake 
superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools,  and 
Elder  Joseph  J.  Jackson  of  American 
Fork,  has  succeeded  him  in  that  position. 
0 

The  officers  in  the  various  Sunday 
schools  of  the  stakes  whose  annual  con- 
ferences have  already  been  held  are  re- 
quested not  to  cease  exercising  their 
pupils  in  the  concert  recitation  and  in 
the  hymns  selected  by  the  general  board 
for  use  on  those  occasions.  Continue, 
brethren,  with  these  exercises  until  your 
school  can  sing  and  recite  them  without 
errors  or  hesitation. 


SOME  OF  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  IN   FREDERIKSHAVN,  DENMARK. 


A  MONG  those  countries  where  the 
**•  Gospel  of  Christ  as  restored  to 
StEPSl  earth  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  has 
been  preached,  little  Denmark  ranks 
prominently  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
because  of  the  many  who  have  there 
been  converted  to  the  truth.  And  of  all 
the  islands  and  provinces  of  that  coun- 
try no  section  has  yielded  more  abun- 
dantly of  its  sons  and  daughters  to 
"Mormonism"  than  has  Vendsyssel,  the 
northernmost  province  of  Jutland.  A 
few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Apostle 
Erastus  Snow  and  fellow-missionaries  in 
Copenhagen  in  1850,  Elder  George  P. 
Dykes  proceeded  to  Aalborg,  one  of  the 
principal   cities   of    Jutland,    where   he 


raised  up  the  second  branch  of  the 
Church  in  Denmark.  Aalborg  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  Limfjord, 
which  separates  it  from  the  little  market 
town  of  Norre  Sundby  lying  on  the 
opposite  bank,  in  the  province  of  Vend- 
syssel. In  this  little  town  lived  Hans 
Peter  Jensen,  the  first  president  of  the 
Aalborg  branch,  who  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive business,  and  among  his  em- 
ployes was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Christian  P.  Nielsen,  now  a  resident  of 
Moroni,  Sanpete  County,  who  became 
a  convert  to  "Mormonism,"  and  on  a 
visit  to  the  interior  of  the  country 
(Vendsyssel)  he  became  the  first  one  to 
testify  of  the  restored  Gospel  in  the 
parish  of  Taars,  where  the  first  branch 
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of  the  Church  in  Vendsyssel  was  soon 
afterwards  organized. 

In  a  remarkably  short  time  the  young 
native  Elders  who  were  called  into  the 
ministry,  extended  their  operations  into 
all  parts  of  the  province,  and  the  second 
branch  raised  up  in  that  section  of  coun- 
try was  the  Frederikshavn  branch,  organ- 
ized September  n,  1852.  This  branch 
has  had  a  continuous  existence  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  were  we  to  hunt 
up  the  Saints  who  have  emigrated   to 


Frederikshavn  branch,  from  its  first  or- 
ganization in  1852  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  writer's 
history  of  the  branch  closes;  and  this 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  changes 
in  the  presidencies  of  all  the  other  older 
branches  in  Scandinavia  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  When  the  history  of 
all  our  branches,  conferences  and  mis- 
sions, as  well  as  our  wards,  stakes,  quo- 
rum organizations,  etc.,  is  written,  it 
will  readily  be  conceded,  as  indeed  has 
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Zion  from  that  section  of  country,  and 
their  descendants,  we  should  have  to 
visit  nearly  every  Stake  of  Zion,  as  they 
are  now  organized;  and  we  may  add 
that  among  the  many  who  have  emi- 
grated hither  from  Frederikshavn  or 
vicinity  there  are  several  people  of 
prominence  in  the  Church. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  interest  to 
note  that  no  less  than  fifty-five  breth- 
ren  have   acted   as    presidents    of    the 


been  stated  by  many  already,  that  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  represents  the  best  and  most 
completely  organized  religious  society 
in  the  world. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
presidents  of  the  Frederikshavn  branch 
from  1852  to  1900,  among  which  will  be 
seen  names  that  are  familiar  to  many, 
Anders  Petersen,  Thos.  Chr.  Steffensen, 
Carl  W.  J.  Hecker,  Lars  Nielsen,  P.  C. 
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hristen  Jensen,  William  Chr. 
Larsen,  Niels  Chr.  Christensen  Tolle- 
strup,  Thomas  Chr.  Steffensen,  Chr. 
Jensen  (Snever),  Niels  Peter  Christen- 
sen, Jorgen  Larsen,  Jens  Christensen 
Ostenkjaer,  JensThomsen,  Jens  Iversen, 
Hans  Jorgensen,  Andreas  Hansen,  A.  P. 
Nielsen,  L.  C.  Sorensen,  Michael  A. 
Hansen,  N.  J.  Andersen,  Anders  Peder- 
sen,  Chr.  R.  Nielsen,  Carl  Chr.  Ander- 
sen, Frederick  Y.  Jensen,  N.  P.  Nielsen, 
O.  C.  Larsen,  Niels  M.  Andersen,  Ole 
C.  Sonne,  John  T.  Thorup,  J.  P.  Olsen, 
J.  P.  Jensen,  L.  P.  Ovesen,  C.  W. 
Knudsen,  A.  C.  Christensen,  Victor  C. 
Hogsted,  C.  F.  Balle,  James  Ottesen, 
C.  L.  Christensen,  C.  K.  Hansen,  C.  F. 
Mortensen,  Ludvig  C.  Sorensen,  Anders 
Hansen,  M.  Nielsen,  James  Nielsen, 
Anthony  Christensen,  N.  H.  Nielsen,  C. 
Hansen,  C.  Petersen  Hald,  A.  C.  Jensen, 
Chr.  Johansen,  Chr.  Nielsen  Lundsten, 
John  A.  Christensen,  Martin  Jensen,  and 
Carl  Madsen. 

A  Sunday  School  was  organized  in 
Frederikshavn  November  20,  1881,  by 
Elders  Simon  Christensen  and  J.  P.  Jen- 
sen, with  Brother  E.  Rask  as  superin- 
tendent, Frands  Tipsmark  as  assistant 
superintendent,  and  Marie  Hoist  as  sec- 
retary. This  school  held  its  first  regu- 
lar session  on  Sunday,  November  27, 
1 88 1,  and  continued  in  successful  oper- 
ation until  1888,  when  the  organization 
discontinued,  owing  to  the  emigration 
of  some  of  the  members  and  other 
causes. 

Another  Sunday  School  was  com- 
menced in  March,  1892,  by  James  Niel- 
sen, an  Elder  from  Zion,  who  at  that 
time  presided  over  the  branch;  eigh- 
teen names  were  enrolled  and  nine 
regular  sessions  held. 

A  new  and  more  permanent  Sun- 
day School  was  organized  in  Fred- 
erikshavn March  21,  1896,  by  Branch 
President    A.     C.    Jensen    with    Soren 


Nielsen  as  superintendent  and  Hans 
P.  Jensen  as  his  assistant.  This 
school  has  been  in  active  operation 
ever  since,  and  when  the  writer  visited 
the  same  in  February  last,  it  was  in  ex- 
cellent working  order  and  contained 
some  bright,  intelligent  children,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  picture. 
At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  the 
superintendency  and  teachers  were  local 
Saints  who  acted  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Elders  from  Zion  laboring  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  lack  of  suit- 
able Sunday  School  literature,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  the  school,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  all  the  Sunday  Schools  in 
Scandinavia.  Could  a  translation  into 
Danish  and  Swedish  of  some  of  our  best 
Sunday  School  literature  be  made  and 
printed,  Sunday  School  work  would  soon 
assume  great  importance  throughout  the 
Scandinavian  mission. 

In  conclusion  I  will  add  that  Fred- 
srikshavn  is  a  beautiful  little  seaport  town, 
with  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  Cattegat,  on  the  east 
shore  of  Vendsyssel.  Its  new  harbor  is  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  Denmark,  owing*to 
which  the  town  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance as  a  commercial  center  than  the 
number  o  its  inhabitants  would  indicate. 
The  flags  of  "all  nations"  may  be  seen 
here  floating  from  the  mast-heads  of  the 
hundreds  of  vessels  which  either  call  on 
business  or  who  put  in  for  refuge,  seek- 
ing shelter  against  the  terrific  storms 
which  so  frequently  endanger  navigation 
around  the  feared  Cape  "Skagen,"  the 
northernmost  point  of  Denmark,  only  a 
few  miles  distant.  Andrew  Jensou. 
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A  little  girl  of  Knickerbocker  descent, 
whose    presence   the   family   glories 
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were  often  descanted  on,  was  heard  re- 
buking her  kitten.  Holding  pussy  by 
her  forepaws,  and  looking  her  full  in  the 
face,  she  said:  "I  am  ashamed  of  you, 
kitty.for  being  so  naughty.and  just  think 
your  grandmother  was  a  Maltese." 

A  teacher  asked  a   bright-eyed   little 


girl,  "What  country  is  opposite  us  on 
the  globe?"  "I  don't  know,  sir."  "Well 
now,"  said  the  teacher,  "if  I  were  to 
bore  a  hole  through  the  earth  and  you 
were  to  go  to  the  end,  where  would  you 
come  out?"  "Out  of  the  hole,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  pupil  with  an  air  of  triumph. 


"MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN." 

TRAGIC  AND  THRILLING  STORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS. 


THE  religious  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  commenced 
almost  simultaneously  in 
France  and  Germany,  its  ad- 
herents in  the  former  country 
were  named  Huguenots,  or 
confederates,  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  driven  to  combine 
their  forces  in  defense  of  them- 
selves, being  often  assisted  by  the  Ger- 
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successors  opposed  the  new  religion 
with  great  severity,  and  caused  many 
thousands  of  the  best  people  of  France 
to  be  burned  and  put  to  death  as  heretics. 
In  all  the  departments  or  districts  of 
France  special  courts  were  established 
for  the  punishment  of  the  Protestants, 
and  executions,  confiscation  of  property 
and  banishments  were  common  in  all 
parts   of   the    kingdom.       As   in    other 
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man  and  English  reformers.  In  the 
time  of  Calvin  many  of  the  nobles  and 
middle  classes  embraced  the  reformed 
religion,   but  King  Francis  I.,   and  his 


counties  of  Europe,  where  religious  per- 
secution held  sway,  the  fires  of  hatred 
were  kept  burning  by  the  bishops,  priests 
and  monks  of  the  Catholic   church.     It 
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was  a  common  sight — when  there  was 
not  open  and  organized  war — to  see 
bodies  of  troops,  accompanied  by  priests 
or  monks,  passing  through  the  provinces 
compelling  the  inhabitants  to  renounce 
their  religion,  demolishing  the  places  of 
worship  and  putting  to  death  the  preach- 
ers. 

This  characteristic  feature  of  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Huguenots  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  persecutions  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints;  the  writer  does  not  call  to 
mind  a  single  instance  of  persecution  or 
mob  violence  suffered  by  this  people  in 
which  a  sectarian  priest  or  preacher  was 
not  the  instigator  or  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  mob. 

The  Huguenots  were  among  the  most 
loyal,  thrifty,  peaceful  and  industrious 
people  of  France.  It  mattered  little  to 
the  priests  and  monks  that  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people  who  read  the 
Bible  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
reformation  were  being  improved.  They 
saw  only  that  their  own  power  was  at 
stake  and  their  revenues  diminished. 
That  the  reformation  might  be  stayed 
the  pope  of  Rome  enlarged  the  authority 
of  the  inquisition  in  France,  conferring 
upon  it  "Apostolic  Authority"  to  try  and 
condemn  heretics.  The  king,  urged  by 
the  clergy,  issued  edicts  commanding 
the  extermination  of  dissenters  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  it 
came  that  France  lost  thousands  of  her 
most  industrious  citizens.  Those  who 
were  able  fled  to  Holland,  England  and 
Switzerland,  but  many  fell  victims  to  the 
cruelty  of  Rome.  Wherever  congre- 
gations of  the  reformers  were  found  they 
were  attacked  and  butchered  on  the 
spot  or  reserved  for  death  at  the  stake. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared,  and  the 
cruelest  torments  were  inflicted  upon 
men,  women  and  children,  merely  be- 
because  they  dared  to  read  the  Bible 
for  themselves  in  their  mother  tongue, 


or  listen  while  others  read.  But  so  dear 
was  the  sacred  book  to  these  readers 
that  men  risked  life  and  fortune  to  obtain 
and  preserve  a  copy  of  it.  They  were 
willing  to  fight  for  it,  and  if  necessary 
die  rather  than  surrender  it.  The  strong 
opposition  of  the  priests  to  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  but  served  to  increase 
interest  in  it,  and  the  printing  presses  of 
France  and  neighboring  countries  were 
kept  busy  supplying  the  demand  for 
copies.  The  creatures  of  the  inquisition 
and  the  royal  officers  invaded  every  part 
of  France,  and  whenever  found  they 
burned  Bibles  in  great  numbers,  and 
put  to  death  those  who  read,  sold  or 
printed  them. 

The  Bible  itself  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  hatred  and  anger  of  the 
bigoted  papists,  who  denounced  it  as  the 
most  dangerous  of  publications,  and  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief.  In  like  man- 
ner the  modern  sectarians  hate  and  de- 
nounce the  Book  of  Mormon.  Men 
who  were  suspected  of  printing,  selling 
or  circulating  the  Scriptures  were  seized 
and  burned  at  the  stake.  In  Paris  alone, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1534,  twenty  men  and  one  woman  were 
burned  for  this  cause.  The  art  of  print- 
ing was  denounced  as  of  the  evil  one, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  destroy  it. 
The  poor  printers  were  cursed  as  the 
enemies  of  God  and  of  the  church,  and 
were  seized  and  executed  upon  the 
slightest  pretext. 

Many  open  religious  wars  were  waged 
and  at  times  the  Huguenots  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  some  recognition  of 
their  right  to  live,  and  to  worship  as 
they  chose.  They  were  free  from  per- 
secution for  short  periods,  sometimes 
as  long  as  three  or  four  years  at  a  time, 
when  persecution  would  break  out  again. 
The  duke  of  Guise  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  strongest  factions  in  France,  often 
controlling  both  king  and  government. 
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He  was  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Huguenots.  He  made  it  his  special 
business  to  war  against  the  Protestants, 
and  to  hunt,  drive  and  massacre  some- 
times whole  congregations  of  worshipers 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Whilst  the 
Guises  were  plotting  the  death  of  the 
Protestant  leaders,  Charles  IX  ascended 
the  throne,  a  prince  not  yet  of  age,  gov- 
erned by  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici, 
a  most  cruel  and  wicked  woman.  Having 
failed  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  cause 
in  the  open  field,  the  queen  mother 
sought  to  accomplish  her  object  by 
treachery,  and  secretlv  planned  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  1572.  On  this  day  a  general 
attack  was  made  in  Paris  upon  the  per- 
secuted people  by  their  enemies.  The 
king,  urged  by  his  bigoted  and  wicked 
mother  and  the  priests,  also  issued 
orders  to  the  governors  of  all  the  de- 
partments and  provinces  of  France  to 
slay  the  Huguenots.  The  plans  were  all 
made  in  secret;  the  Huguenots,  being 
taken  unawares,  had  no  chance  either 
to  flee  from  the  threatened  evil,  or  pre- 
pare to  offer  resistance.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  70,000  to  100,000  Huguenots 
were  slain  during  this  general  massacre, 
which  was  instituted  with  the  intent  to 
exterminate  them  from  the  entire  king- 
dom. The  terrible  atrocities  committed 
by  the  barbarous  fanatics  are  too  re- 
volting to  bear  repetition  here.  They 
were  so  shocking  that  many  of  the 
Catholics  themselves  were  ashamed  of 
them  and  sought  to  stay  the  awful  car- 
nage. Roman  Catholics  as  they  were, 
they  could  not  sanction  such  work,  and 
wondered  if,  indeed,  a  religion  which 
authorized  such  atrocities  was  the  true 
faith  of  Him  who  declared  that  His  was 
the  gospel  of  love  and  peace. 

It  was  the  Sabbath,  but  the  massacre 
went  on  all  that  day  and  the  two  follow- 


ing days.  The  houses  and  lodging  places 
of  the  Huguenots  had  been  carefully 
registered  and  were  easily  found.  They 
were  broken  open  and  the  inmates  were 
shot  down  or  killed  with  the  sword  or 
ax.  The  priests  were  everywhere,  urg- 
ing on  the  savage  work.  Little  children 
fared  as  badly  as  their  parents.  No  one 
was  spared. 

Not  all  of  the  governors  general  how- 
ever, would  heed  the  royal  edict  to  slay 
the  Huguenots.  There  were  a  few 
noble  men  who  dared  oppose  or  ignore 
the  wicked  decree.  The  governor  of 
Bayonne,  upon  receipt  of  the  royal  order, 
thus  wrote  to  the  king:  "Sire,  I  have 
communicated  your  majesty's  commands 
to  the  faithful  inhabitants  and  garrison 
of  this  city.  I  have  found  among  them 
many  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers, 
but  not  one  executioner."  The  noble 
James  Hennuyer,  bishop  of  Lesieux, 
made  this  answer  to  the  king's  messenger: 
"No,  no,  sir,  I  oppose  and  will  always 
oppose  the  execution  of  such  an  order. 
*  *  *  Take  the  order  back  again,  for  it 
shall  never  be  executed  so  long  as  I  live. " 
In  Burgundy  there  was  little  bloodshed. 
The  Roman  Catholics  at  Senlis  refused 
to  join  in  the  massacre.  At  Dieppe  and 
Nismes  the  authorities  refused  to  obey 
the  king's  order  and  the  Huguenots  were 
spared. 

The  shocking  affair  was  particularly 
gratifying  to  Spain.  When  Philip  II. 
received  Catherine's  letter  informing 
him  of  the  dreadful  event,  it  is  said  he 
laughed  aloud  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  his  life. 

The  queen  mother  also  wrote  to  the 
pope  informing  him  of  the  massacre. 
The  news  created  the  wildest  excitement 
in  Rome.  A  triumphal  salute  was  fired 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  bells 
rang  out  from  every  steeple;  bonfires 
gleamed  from  every  hill  and  the  city  was 
brilliantly   illuminated.      Pope  Gregory 
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XIII.,  and  his  cardinals  and  a  host  of 
the  clergy,  went  in  solemn  state  to  the 
church  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  chanted  a  Te  Deum.  A 
pompous  Latin  inscription  in  gilt  letters 
over  the  entrance  described  Charles  as 
an  avenging  angel  sent  from  heaven  to 
sweep  his  kingdom  from  heretics.  The 
pope  sent  Charles  the  golden  rose.  A 
medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the 
massacre;  and  in  the  Vatican  may  still 
be  seen  paintings  by  Vasari,  one  describ- 
ing: the  king  in  council  plotting  the  mass- 
acre, and  another  depicting  the  mass- 
acre itself. 

But  though  Rome  and  Spain  approved 
and  praised  the  bloody  work  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  the  event  caused  a 
general  feeling  of  horror  in  the  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  England  the  news 
was  received  with  outspoken  indignation 
and  abhorrence.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  burning  Catholics  in  England  in  her 
zeal  for  Protestantism,  was  so  shocked 
that  she  would  not  for  several  days  re- 
ceive the  French  Ambassador.  Hume, 
the  historian,  says  that  M.  Fenelon,  the 
ambassador,  who  was  a  man  of  honor 
and  probity,  so  abhorred  the  treachery 
and  cruelty  of  his  king  and  court  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
Frenchman.  The  blunt  old  English- 
man, Lord  Burghley,  told  the  ambassa- 
dor that  "the  Paris  massacre  was  the 
most  horrible  crime  which  had  been 
committed  since  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ." 

Charles  IX.,  who  had  been  driven  into 
giving  his  consent  to  the  awful  murders, 
by  his  infamous  mother,  paid  a  fearful 
price  for  his  share  in  the  transaction. 
At  first  he  gloated  over  the  bloodshed 
but  was  so  horrified  at  the  violence 
which  reigned  about  him  in  the  city  of 
Paris  that  he  broke  down  on  the  second 
day  of  the  massacre.  He  became  a  prey 
to  remorse.    To  his  surgeon,  a  Huguenot 


who  had  been  spared  by  the  royal  decree, 
he  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  grief:  "I  do 
not  know  what  ails  me.  *  *  *  I 
burn  with  fever,  both  mind  and  body  are 
quite  upset.  All  around  me  grin  pale 
blood-stainded  faces.  Ah,  if  they  had 
but  spared  the  weak  and  innocent!" 
His  conscience  gave  him  no  rest;  he  be- 
came a  mental  and  physical  wreck,  and 
soon  thereafter  died  in  much  misery, 
hated  and  despised  by  his  own  people 
and  by  all  the  civilized  world. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants 
of  France  continued  for  centuries. 
Rome  being  the  author  of  their  woes, 
it  made  but  little  difference  who  was 
king  or  minister,  so  long  as  the  priests, 
especially  the  Jesuits,  were  supreme  at 
the  royal  court.  Their  policy  was  un- 
changing; they  offered  but  two  alter- 
natives, submission  or  death.  Rather 
than  forsake  the  new  religion  and  sub- 
mit to  the  behests  of  Rome,  hundreds 
and  thousands  suffered  martyrdom. 
The  reply  of  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
inquisition  of  France,  when  urged  to  re- 
cant, shows  the  sublime  spirit  which 
sustained  the  persecuted  through  their 
afflictions.  Francis  Rochett,  a  young 
pastor,  who  was  hung  for  preaching  the 
Protestant  religion,  on  approaching  the 
scaffold  was  urged  by  the  executioner  in 
an  agitated  voice  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  live,  assuring  him  that  it 
was  the  best  religion.  The  pastor 
smiled,  and  answered  gently:  "Judge, 
friend,  which  is  the  best  religion,  that 
which  persecutes  or  that  which  is  per- 
secuted." 

"Wherein,  then,  consists  the  power  of 
the  martyr?"  says  a  Roman  Catholic 
orator.  "It  consists  in  his  being  right, 
and  altogether  right,  and  in  being  able  to 
say,  'Kill  me!  but  ye  shall  not  make  me 
speak  anything  but  what  I  now  speak.' 
I  know  no  power  in  the  world  more  for- 
midable   than   that    of    a    man    strong 
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in  his  convictions,  and  allowing  himself 
to  be  put  to  death  for  his  doctrines.  It 
was  thus  that  the  salvation  of  the  world 
began." 

"When  the  wicked  rule  the  people 
mourn,"  is  as  true  in  this  day  as  in  any 
past  age;  and  in  respect  to  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man,  this  century  has  little  if 
any  cause  to  boast  over  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  so-called  dark  ages  a  few 
centuries  back,  when  men  were  hounded 
to  death  by  their  fellows,  and  even  whole 
peoples  ruthlessly  driven  and  slain  in 
the  mistaken  notion  that  sweet  religion 
was  being  better  served  thereby.  We 
hold  in  execration  their  persecutors,  and 
pity  the  Huguenots  for  the  sufferings 
they  endured  as  a  people  and  as  indi- 
viduals at  the  hands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  of  France,  yet  they  suffered 
no  worse  for  their  religion  than  would 
have  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  free  America  had 
conditions  permitted.  The  situation  of 
the  Saints  would  be  no  better  to-day  if 
wicked,  religious  bigots  had  their  way. 
Only  last  May,  the  Presbyterians  held  a 
national  conference  of  ministers  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  During  a  heated 
discussion  on  "Mormonism"  they  loudly 
applauded  one  of  their  prominent  minis- 


ters who  said  that  "the  'Mormons' 
were  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  nor  re- 
formed, but  to  be  crushed."  This  only 
means  one  thing;  if  they  had  the  power 
the  Presbyterians  would  crush  the  Saints 
as  the  Catholics  crushed  the  Huguenots 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  as  the  Christians  are  now  and 
have  been  for  all  the  centuries  crushing 
the  Jews  because  of  religious  hate. 

As  evidence  that  modern  Christians 
are  no  more  civilized  than  their  prede- 
cessors of  past  ages,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  briefly  refer  to  recent  occurrences  in 
the  Russian  empire.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Jews  there  were  subjected  to  the 
most  inhuman  cruelties,  equaling  in 
atrocity  the  barbarities  of  any  past  age. 
No  human  beings  were  treated  worse 
during  the  darkest  reign  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion than  were  Jews,  in  April  last,  in 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Russia.  It  was 
not  done  in  some  isolated  town  where 
the  authorities  had  no  power  to  prevent 
the  shocking  massacre,  but  it  occurred 
in  the  large  town  of  Kishineff,  where 
Governor  Von  Raaben  had  at  his  dis- 
posal twelve  thousand  soldiers  and  three 
hundred  police,  and  could  easily  have 
put  down  the  outbreak  if  he  had  so  de- 
sired. Joseph  Hynim  Parry. 
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Primary  Grade, 


LESSON   XXXIII. 


First  Step.     Song:  "Beautiful  Zion." 
Second  Step      Prayer. 

Third  Step.    Baptism.     Memorize   the   cere- 
mony used.  (See  note  i.) 


Fourth  Step.     The   story    of    the   Passover. 
Ex.  12. 
Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 
Sixth  Step.    Song:     "Weary   Not."     Prayer. 

LESSON  XXXIV. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Beautiful  Zion." 
Second  Step.     Prayer. 
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Third  Step.  Baptism.  Memorize  the  cere- 
mony used. 

Fourth  Step.  The  story  of  the  deliverance, 
briefly  told.  Passing  through  the  Red  Sea. 
Ex-  14. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.     Song:    "Weary  Not."     Prayer. 

Intermediate  Grade. 

LESSON   XXXIII. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Beautiful  Zion." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  Ad- 
ministering to  the  sick.  Relate  instances  of 
healing  that  have  followed. 

Fourth  Step.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
beatitudes.  Mat  5:  1-6.  Memorize  verses  3,  4, 
5,  6.  (See  also  Acts  8:  26-40,  for  a  story  illus- 
trating the  6th  verse  in  the  beatitudes.) 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.    Song:    "Weary    Not."     Prayer. 

LESSON  XXXIV. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Beautiful  Zion." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step,    (continued  as  in  above  lesson.) 

Fourth  Step.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
beatitudes  continued.  Matt.  5:  7,  8  9.  Memor- 
ize these  three  verses.  (See  Matt.  18:  23-35,  f°r 
parable  illustrating  verse  7  of  this  lesson.) 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.    Song:  "Weary  Not."     Prayer. 

Advanced  Grade. 

LESSON   XXXIII. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Beautiful  Zion." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  The  Sacrament  (continued. 
Order  during  the  administration.     (See  note  2.) 

Fourth  Step.  Sharem  the  anti-Christ.  His 
teachings.  Seeks  to  meet  Jacob.  Accuses  him 
of  turning  the  people  from  the  law  of  Moses. 
Demands  and  receives  a  sign.  Confesses  his 
errors  and  dies.  The  people  turn  again  to  the 
Lord  and  seek,  but  in  vain,  to  convert  the 
Lamanites  .  The  plates  given  to  Enos.  Jacob, 
chapter  7. 

Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.     Song:  "Weary  Not".   Prayer. 

LESSON  XXXIV. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Beautiful  Zion." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  The  Sacrament  (continued) 
Cleanliness  ot  dishes  and  vessels  used.  (See 
note  2.) 


Fourth  Step.  Enos  prays  concerning  himself. 
The  promise  to  him.  His  prayer  for  the  Neph- 
ites,  and  also  concerning  the  Lamanites,  many 
prophets.  Hard  to  keep  the  people  serving 
the  Lord.     Enos  ch.  1. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.     Song:  "Weary  Not."  Prayer. 

Notes. 

1.  The  children  in  this  department  are  ap- 
proaching the  age  of  baptism.  The  ordinance 
should  be  understood  at  least  in  a  general  way 
by  that  time.  Let  the  children  memorize  the 
short  ceremony.  Have  talks  with  them  on  the 
subject,  and  stimulate  in  their  hearts  a  desire 
for  the  ordinance  when  the  proper  age  has  been 
reached.  Baptisms  in  the  summer  are  frequent 
even  in  small  wards.  Lead  the  children  to 
notice  the  ordinance  and  to  view  it  with 
sacredness. 

2.  It  is  very  essential  that  during  the  passing 
of  the  sacrament,  there  be  order  and  stillness. 
This  ordiance  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the 
Church;  it  is  a  type  of  the  death  of  our  Savior — 
the  great  Sacrifice.  The  utmost  quiet  should 
therefore  prevail  in  all  the  congregations  of  the 
Saints.  The  instructions  of  the  Church  authori- 
ties require  that  there  be  order  in  the  passing 
of  the  sacrament.  In  some  wards,  for  instance, 
the  young  men  who  assist  in  the  ordiance  wait 
at  the  sacrament  table  until  all  of  them  have 
been  given  the  plates  or  the  cups,  and  then 
leave  together.  So  when  they  have  finished, 
those  who  get  through  first,  instead  of  running 
to  the  table,  wait  until  all  have  finished,  and 
then  they  go  back  together.  This  is  very 
impressive  and  beautiful.  Hence,  the  teacher 
might  ask  such  questions  as  these:  Who  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament?  Who  assisted? 
Did  you  notice  how  it  was  passed?  Was  there 
absolute  quiet?  Did  you  remain  quiet?  Did 
you  think  of  Christ  while  the  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered? Here  again,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  create  or  foster  a  hypercritical  spirit  in 
the  children. 


The  "Fouls  of  the  Air." — A  Sunday 
School  teacher  asked  her  class  what  was 
meant  by  the  "fowls  of  the  air."  All 
were  silent  until  a  little  girl  looked  up, 
with  an  animated  countenance,  and  ex- 
claimed: "Please,  ma'am,  the  'fouls  of 
the  air'  mean  bad  smells." 
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HOW  TO  PUT  IN  A  FARM. 


E 


N  the 
must 
then 
roots 


beginning  of  a  farm  we 
first  plow  the  ground, 
harrow  it  well  till  the 
are  out,  then   we    lay   it 


off  into  furrows, then  the  ground  is  ready 
for  planting. 

So  now  we  take  many  kinds  of  seeds 
and  plants,  such  as  beets,  beans,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  pumpkin  seeds,  tur- 
nip, cabbage,  onion,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
carrot,  and  many  other  kinds  of  seeds. 
After  planting  them  we  must  cover  the 
seeds  over,  and  there  they  lie  in  the 
moist  soil  till  they  sprout,  and  tiny 
green  shoots  creep  up  through  the  damp 
soil,  and  leaves  begin  to  grow  on  them; 
and  the  plant  grows  steadily,  till  it 
is  grown  up,  and  now  it  needs  weeding 
very  badly. 

Soon  we  have  to  spend  many  long 
days  in  watching  the  water  irrigating, 
and  tending  it,  watching  that  it  will  not 
wash  the  ground  up. 

I  have  had  an  experience  myself,  for  I 
have  sat  in  the  sun  many,  many  a  long  day 
and  watched  the  water  that  it  did  not 
wash  the  ground  up.  But  if  you  work 
faithfully  in  the  field  you  will  get  paid 
for  your  work. 

Then  is  the  harvesting,  which  is  very 
hard  work  for  the  farmer.  He  must  cut 
his  corn  and  haul  it  in  and  shuck  it,  and 
then  shell  it. 

He  must  dig  his  potatoes  and  prepare 
in  holes  and  cellars  for  the  cold, freezing 
winter. 
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He  must    gather   his    beans   in 
thrash  them. 

He  must  gather  in  his  beets,  his  car- 
rots, his  onions,  his  pumpkins,  and  all 
of  his  crops,  and  prepare  for  the  coming 
winter. 

If   he   has  more   than   he  can  use  he 
must  go  around  and  see  if  he   can   sell 
some  of  his  crop,  which   he  cannot  use 
for  his  own  benefit  in  other  ways. 
Reuben  A.  McConkie, 
aged  9  years. 


Question. — If  the  farmer  is  an  honest 
Latter-day  Saint,  what  is  remembered 
in  gathering  and  storing  his  crop  which 
Reuben  has  not  mentioned? 

L.  L.  G.  R 
0 
TO  THE  LETTER  BOX. 
Healing  and  Saving  Power  of  God. 

Fairview,  Star  Valley,  Wyo. 
Reading  some  of  the  little  stories  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  I  thought  I 
would  write  one.  When  I  was  one  year 
old  I  was  taken  very  sick,  and  everyone 
thought  I  should  die.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  night,  papa  and  mama  say  they 
could  not  feel  my  pulse  beat  in  my 
wrist,  and  life  was  almost  gone.  They 
called  in  some  of  the  Elders  and  had  a 
prayer  circle,  and  then  Aunt  Irene  of 
Mexico  anointed  me  with  oil  and  cousin 
Harvey  Allred  was  spokesman  in  admin- 
stering  to  me.  As  soon  as  he  had  said 
"Amen,"  I  raised  up  and  reached  my 
arms  to  go  to  mama.     In   two  or  three 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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hours  they  went  to  bed  with  me,  and  in 
the  morning  I  was  well  again.  Eight  or 
ten  Elders  were  present  at  the  time  I 
was  healed. 

Last  winter  we  lived  at  Montpelier, 
Idaho,  and  we  had  the  scarlet  fever. 
There  were  five  of  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  had  it.  One  sister,  Irva,  who  is  a 
very  delicate  girl,  was  afraid  if  she  took 
it  she  would  never  get  well.  We  were 
all  very  anxious  for  her  not  to  have  the 
disease,  and  made  it  a  subject  of  prayer 
to  the  Lord  to  keep  her  from  having  it. 
She  would  kneel  down  two  or  three 
times  a  day  and  ask  the  Lord  not  to  let 
her  get  the  scarlet  fever,  and  if  she 
woke  up  in  the  night  you  could  see  her 
asking  for  this  blessing.  The  Lord 
heard  her  prayer  and  ours,  and  she  did 
not  have  it,  and  we  are  thankful  to  Him 
for  this  blessing,  as  well  as  others  we 
receive  every  day. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  is  a  wel- 
come visitor  in  our  home.  We  all 
love  to  read  it  and  enjoy  the  many  good 
teachings  we  find  in  its  pages. 

Archie  Allred, 
,  age  1 1  years. 


orado,  and  he  said  that  the  Elder  he  was 
traveling  with  had  worn  out  his  shoes, 
and  they  had  to  stop  until  he  could  get 
some  new  ones.  One  day  a  stranger 
came  to  them  with  a  new  pair  of  $3.50 
shoes  under  his  arm,  just  the  size  and 
style  they  wanted,  and  said  he  would  let 
them  have  them  for  seventy-five  cents. 
This  was  about  all  the  money  they  had. 
I  am  your  new  friend, 

Hyrum  S.  Johnson, 

age  8  years. 

V 
Life  in  a  Canyon. 

Fruita,  Utah. 
We  live  in  a  canyon  between  two 
large,  high  cliffs.  The  town  is  not  large, 
only  nine  families,  but  we  have  Sunday 
School  and  Primary,  and  enjoy  them, 
also  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  We 
raise  a  good  deal  of  very  nice  fruit  here, 
and  have  some  pet  rabbits.  There  are 
five  brothers  and  four  sisters  in  our  fam- 

iiy. 

Lee  R.  Pierce. 

12  years  old. 
Effie  Pearl  Pierce, 

11  years  old. 


A  Christmas  in  Almo,  Idaho. 

My  mama  is  a  teacher  of  the  primary 
grade  in  Sunday  School.  I  belong  to 
the  intermediate  grade.  A  year  ago  last 
Christmas  we  were  very  happy.  We  had 
a  new  baby  sister  born  to  us;  she  was 
born  on  Christmas  day.  I  am  your  new 
friend. 

Julia  Annie  Eames,  12  years  old. 

0 

New  Shoes  Provided. 

Tropic,  Utah, 
We  take  the  Juvenile,  and  I  love  to 

read  the  little  letters  sent  to  the  Letter 

Box. 

My  papa  has  been  on  a  mission  to  Col- 


We  hope  Little  Chloe  will  be  Well. 

Grouse  Creek,  Box  Elder,  Utah. 
Seeing  nothing  from  here  in  the  little 
Letter  Box  I  thought  I  would  write  a 
letter.  I  am  eight  years  old.  I  go  to 
school  and  Sunday  School, and  Primary. 
I  have  been  sickly  very  nearly  all  the 
time,  but  hope  I  shall  be  better  soon. 
This  is  all. 

From  a  new  friend, 

Chloe  Kimber. 
0 

Let  No  One  be  Discouraged. 

Provo  Bench,  Utah. 
I  have  wanted  to  write  to  the  Letter 
Box  for  a   long   time.     I    was   born  in 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


Snowrlake,  Arizona.  Came  to  Provo 
Bench  seven  years  ago.  My  father 
bought  a  piece  of  ground  that  people 
said  was  too  rocky  for  anything.  He 
dug  a  well  on  it — the  first  one  on  the 
bench  that  was  a  success.  We  have  a 
good  orchard  now,  and  a  nice  house.  I 
invite  my  little  friends  to  call  on  me  this 
summer,  and  get  some  nice  roses  and  a 
bowl  of  strawberries  and  cream.  I  am 
eight  years  old. 

With  love  to  all. 

Louie  Farley. 

No  Sunday  School  or  Meetings. 

Market  Lake,  Idaho. 
We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
and  like  it  much.  I  am  twelve  years 
old.  There  are  but  very  few  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  Market  Lake,  and  there 
is  no  Sunday  School  here,  nor  meeting 
house;  so  we  go  to  Lewisville,  seven 
miles  from  here,  to  Sunday  School  and 
meeting.  One  day  our  little  brother 
fell  down  and  hurt  his  spine.  It  affected 
his  speech;  he  could  not  walk  either. 
The  night  before  conference,  Bishop 
Hart  and  Elder  Worsley  from  Menan 
administered  to  him,  and  as  soon  as  they 
got  through  he  could  talk  as  well  as  ever 
he  could,  and  now  he  can  walk,  too. 
From  your  new  friend, 

Hannah  M.  Larson. 

0 

A  Family  Colony. 

Golden,  Carbon  Co.,  Montana. 
Our  home  is  in  Golden,  Montana.  As 
we  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  here, 
we  will  try  to  write  one.  Our  papa  is 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School, 
and  mama  is  a  teacher.  We  always  go 
to  Sunday  School,  but  we  have  never 
had  a  Primary  here.  We  live  fifty  miles 
from  Cowley,  in  the  Big  Horn,  Wyo- 
ming, and  we  go  to  the  Sunday  School 
conferences   there.      Our   grandpa   and 


grandma  live  close  by  us,  and  we  have 
six  uncles,  three  aunts  and  seven  cousins 
that  live  here,  too. 

Your  little  sisters, 

Mary  Celesta  Lee, 

aged  9  years. 
Edna  Irene  Lee, 

aged  3  years. 
0 
A  Long  Way  from  Meetings. 

Eastdale,  Colorado. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary. 
My  mama  is  president  of  the  Primary. 
We  live  twenty-three  miles  east  of  any 
Mormon  settlements.  My  Sunday  School 
teachers'  names  are  Elder  Levi  Dunn 
and  Sister  Kate  Mortensen. 

From  your  new  friend, 

Rozetta  O.  Nielson, 

age  1 1  years. 

* 
Remembered  in  Primary. 

Mancos,  Colorado, 
We  moved  from  Burton,  Idaho,  to 
Mancos,  Colorado,  one  year  ago  last 
December.  I  like  to  go  to  Primary.  I 
just  received  a  reward  of  merit  card 
from  the  Burton  Primary.  I  was  eight 
years  old  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  was 
baptized  on  my  birthday  by  Elder  S.  S. 
Hammond.     Your  little  friend, 

John  E.  Russell. 

H 

From  a  Pretty  Valley  Home, 

Mantua,  Utah. 
I  have  read  the  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  and  I  thought  I  would 
write.  I  live  in  a  little  valley  four  miles 
east  of  Brigham  City.  Our  town  is  close 
to  the  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  val- 
ley. Our  schools  often  go  up  in  the  hills 
and  pick  flowers.  My  papa  is  the  super- 
intendent of  our  Sunday  School.  I  love 
to  attend  Religion  Class. 

From  your  new  friend, 

Myrl  Larsen. 
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Finger  Rings 

ARE  LIKE  ETERNITY;  J*  J* 
THEY  HAVE  NO  END. 

Ring  Selling  forms  one  of  the  important  features  of  our  business. 
It  is  growing  bigger  and  better  every  day.  Engagement  Rings, 
Wedding  Rings.  Then  comes  the  Baby  Rings.  When  you  buy 
from  us  the  purchase  is  sure  to  please, 

John  Daynes  &  Sons, 


26    Main.    Street. 


Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I. 


SEE  OTJB  LINE  OF  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


27,  29  West 

South  Temple  Street 
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SflliT  LAKE  BUSINESS  COIiItEGE. 

Slimmer  School— June 
to  September— $10.00. 

Cabinet  System  of  Bookkeeping.  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Touch  Typewriting.  English. 
Correspondence.  Arithmetic.  Penmanship 
and  Office  Work. 


No.  289  Ladles' $1.75  Embroidered  Waists  ci  05 

No.  3111  Ladles'  $1.25  Black  Sllkaline  Waists  QQ~ 

No.  045  Ladles'  $4.00  Black  Dress  Skirts     CO  QQ 

No   598  Ladles'  $2.00  Gray  Cloth  Dress         «|  7  c 
Skirts  for ■pi.AO 

No.  91  Ladles'  $1.00  Black  Satine  Petticoats    CQf 

Ladies'  Fine  Lisle  Thread  Knit  «|  Art 

Garments «pi .  U  V 

We  have  added  to  our  stock  a  full  line  of 
notions  which  we  offer  cheaper  than  any  other 
house  In  town. 

Men's  and  Boy's  ready  made  suits 
25  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
house. 

Call  and  See  Us  and  be  Convinced. 

CUTUER  BROS.  CO. 

36  Main  Street,      .      .    Salt  Lake  City. 


fletual  Living  Voiees 
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International  Celebrities. 


All  lovers  of  classical  music  and  the  devotees 
of  Grand  Opera,  as  well  as  the  public  in  general, 
will  welcome  the  marvelous  series  of  RED 
SEAL  Records,  which  are  wonderful  examples 
of  voice  recording. 

These  records  were  recently  played  at  a  recep- 
tion given  in  London  under  the  Queen's  patron- 
age, and  the  New  York  Herald's  special  cable 
said  of  them :  "The  guests  thought  that  the  great 
Caruso  was  actually  in  the  room." 

It  Is  indeed  a  wonderful  age  in  which  we  live 
and  not  the  least  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  cen- 
tury is  the  privelege  of  having  the  actual  living 
voices  of  Calve,  Adams,  Caruso,  De  Lucia,  Plan- 
con,  Renaud  and  the  marvelous  tones  of  Kube- 
Uk's  violin  in  our  homes,  and  always  at  our 
command. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  is  not  a  toy  or 
even  a  mere  entertainer — It  has  become  an  edu- 
cator, when  such  exquisite  examples  of  vocal- 
ization as  the  RED  SEAL  Records  are  within 
the  reach  of  all. 
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DflYJiES  MUSIC  GO 

AGENTS, 

74  JHain  Street,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 
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School  Desks, 
Opera  Chairs, 
Church  Seating. 


We  invite  School  Trustees  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  furnishing  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Churches 
to  communicate  with  us.  Our  goods  are  of  the  best 
quality  and  terms  reasonable.  We  carry  the  famous 
ANDREWS'  SCHOOL  DESK. 

H.  DINWOODEY  FDRNITDRE  CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH. 


Before  the  public  representing  prominent  man 


j  Twenty  Years 


+ 
+ 
+ 

* 
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+ 
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ufacturers  of  America,  is  a  guarantee  of  per- 
manency and  fair    treatment.     As  such    we 
solicit  your  patronage. 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  &  MACHINE  CO., 

LEADING  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS  UTAH  AND  IDAHO- 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  President. 

W.  8.  McCornick,  Vice-President. 


Melvin  D.  Wells,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Frank  E.  Snow,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


General  offices  150  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

George  T.  Odell,  General  Manager. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS' 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
BOOKKEEPING— 

The  Sadlcr-Rowe  system. 

PENMANSHIP— 

Plain  styles  and  ornamental  work. 

SHORTHAND— i 

The  Benn  Pitman. 

TYPEWRITING— 

The  Van  Sant  Touch  Method. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC  and 
rapid  calculations. 

BUSINESS   CORRESPONDENCE 
and  English  branches. 
JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER,  $10.00 
YOU  CAN  ENTER  NOW. 

MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


NEW  SHIPMENT  OF 

Bibles, 
Testaments, 

and  Bible  Maps. 


Chronological  Charts,  period  from 
Saul  to  Malachi. 

Two  sizes,  5  cents  and  25  cents  each. 


r  SCHOOL 


408  Templeton  Building, 
Salt  Late  City,      jt        jt        jt      Utah. 


